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THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


HE official publication of the Treaty confirms the cor- 
rectness of the copy which had been irregularly commu- 
nicated to the public press—the only important article 
which had been omitted being one which provides for the 
admission of Turkey to the public system of. Europe. The 
war itself was a proof that the Great Powers had long since 
recognised the principle which they now place formally on 
record ; but there is no objection to the introduction of tech- 
nical securities for Ottoman independence, in addition to 
those which consist in the traditions and interests of Eng- 
land, of France, and of Austria. Whatever may be thought 
out of doors, there is no doubt that the Treaty will receive 
the cordial approbation of Parliament. The general feeling 
of coldness and disappointment with which the first intel- 
ligence of the pacification was received referred rather to the 
cessation of the war than to the specific terms of peace ; for, 
with some insignificant exceptions, Russia has made every 
concession which could fairly have been -demanded by the 
Allies. The Peace party, a year ago, denounced as extrava- 
gant and impossible all the most important provisions which 
have now been secured ; and experience has proved that the 
dangers predicted to the Porte from the interference of the 
Western Powers were not less imaginary than the failure 
with which they have so frequently been threatened. It 
was often pompously and mysteriously asserted, both in 
and out of Parliament, that the independence of Turkey was 
* at an end, and that, at the best, the Protectorate of England 
and France would be substituted for that of Russia. The 
intervention has taken place—the object has been accom- 
plished—the Ottoman territories, considerably extended at 
the expense of Russia, will be evacuated in the course of the 
summer—and all the Powers have consented to withdraw 
or modify the capitulations which have hitherto endowed 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects with mischievous and excep- 
tional immunities. 

The French and English Plenipotentiaries remonstrated in 
vain against the restoration of the Russian forts on the coast of 
Asia. The consideration of the question was adjourned at 
the sitting of the 1st of March, and it does not seem to have 
been subsequently renewed. It is here, if anywhere, that 
Russia may be deemed to have obtained a concession in con- 
sideration of the surrender of Kars; for, in the general dis- 
cussions, the conduct and language of Count Ortorr and of 
his colleague appear to have been, in a high degree, moderate 
and conciliatory. The omission in the Treaty of any limita- 
tion on the activity of the arsenal at Nicolaieff is abundantly 
corrected by the declaration recorded in the protocol of the 
4th of March. The Russian Plenipotentiary undertakes 
that his Sovereign will only authorize the construction at 
Nicolaieff of the vessels of war to be maintained in accord- 
ance with the terms of the convention. Two ships of the 
line, now in the dockyard, will proceed through the Darda- 
nelles, on their way to the Baltic ; and no other large vessels 
of war will henceforth be built “anywhere on the shores of 
the Black Sea, or in its tributaries, or in the waters which 
are dependent upon it.” By a convention annexed to the 
Treaty, Russia undertakes not to fortify the Aland Isles, nor 
to make them a military station. 

The protocols are more interesting, if not more important, 
than the text of the Treaty. It will be observed with satis- 
faction that the English Plenipotentiary, in all the dis- 
cussions, maintained the liberal and prudent side ; and, in the 
great majority of questions, France and England acted 
cordially together. In one instance, the desire of the 
Western Powers, supported by Russia, for the union of 
the Principalities, was defeated or postponed by the opposi- 
tion of Turkey and of Austria. The question itselfis, however, 
of secondary importance ; and it was reasonably suggested 
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that the introduction of improved institutions into the 
provinces would by no means preclude their union at some 
future period. Count Buor’s careful regard to the alleged 
wishes of the inhabitants must have been found edifying by 
his colleagues, when they recollected the characteristic atroci- 
ties of the Austrian occupation. 

Count WALEwskKI's address to the Congress, on the 8th of 
April, assumes, in some respects, a less offensive character, 
when it is considered in connexion with the other proceedings 
recorded in the same protocol. It is now evident that the 
suggestions of the French Plenipotentiary had been concerted 
with his English colleague, and that the intimation of a pos- 
sible interference in the affairs of Naples was intended to 
lead to a practical result. It may be conjectured that Lord 
CLARENDON, after endeavouring without effect to suppress 
the intended menace against Belgium, had reserved to him- 
self the right of uttering the modest protest which disturbs 
the unanimous zeal of the absolutist plenipotentiaries for the 
suppression of the liberty of the press. The combination of 
heterogeneous topics in Count W ALEwskr’s speech must still be 
deemed as infelicitous as his attack on Belgium was reprehen- 
sible. It is unfortunate that the same protocol should hold 
out hopes of relief to Italy, threaten an encroachment on 
Belgium more unjustifiable than the Russian invasion of the 
Principalities, and finally inaugurate a fundamental change 
in the maritime law of nations. 

The English Plenipotentiary has, throughout the late 
transactions, served his country with distinguished ability and 
success ; but his well-wishers must regret the subdued and 
hesitating language in which he vindicated the independence 
of Belgium, and the fundamental principles of English 
freedom. It may be assumed, for the sake of argument, that 
journals published in Belgium not only attack the present 
Government of France, but in some instances countenance 
schemes of revolt and of assassination. It is not alleged, how- 
ever, that the Belgian laws for the punishment of offenders 
are either insufficient or inoperative ; and even if a defect 
existed in the jurisprudence of an independent State, no 
foreign Sovereign has a right to dictate a reform under 
penalty of armed intervention. The laws of Belgium for the 
restraint of the press are, in fact, far more stringent than 
those of England or of America. In asserting to a sympa- 
thetic audience, that abstinence from criticism on neigh- 
bouring Governments is the first duty of a State, Count 
WaALeEwsklinventsa maxim directly opposed both to the theory 
and practice of international law. When France was free 
under the ORLEANS dynasty, thepress of Brussels was at least 
entitled to imitate the liberty of utterance enjoyed by the 
journals of Paris ; and the overthrow of order in 1848, and 
consequently of freedom in 1852, can in no possible manner 
have affected the rules of international comity, or the 
rights of a foreign Power. The French Government has 
assuredly no wrong to complain of, and it may be doubted 
whether it suffers any appreciable inconvenience. The 
obnoxious journals can ovly obtain a surreptitious circula- 
tion in France through the efforts of political zealots who 
are willing to risk the consequences of defying the law. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that no proof has been 
given that the publications which excite Count W ALEwskI's 
wrath are in any way criminal or unjustifiable. Lord C1ia- 
RENDON uttered a truism, which is liable to misrepresenta- 
tion, when he declared that incendiary writings ought not 
to be protected by Belgian law. It is well known that no 
such protection exists; but the question is not whether 
libels are to be prosecuted, but whether an independent State 
is to be protected from aggression. No English Minister 
would venture even to tolerate a similar menace against the 
sovereignty of his own country. The extreme scrupulous- 
ness of the Austrian and Prussian ministers as to any inter- 
ference with the Italian Princes can receive no better com- 
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mentary than their eager approval of Count WALEwsKI’s 
assault on the sovereignty of Belgium. 

The great and irrevocable change effected by the Congress 
in the maritime code of Europe is beneficial in its tendencies, 
though questionable in the circumstances which attended it. 
The limits of prerogative and of Parliamentary power in 
England have never been accurately defined ; but some surprise 
will be excited by the discovery that the Crown can, without 
notice, and by its own exclusive authority, bind the nation 
to a fundamental alteration of international law. The Sove- 
reign has undoubtedly the power to modify, by Orders in 
Council, the strict rules of maritime warfare ; and, at the 
commencement of the late struggle it was determined, 
from obvious reasons of policy, that the neutral flag should 
be allowed to cover the enemy’s goods. The perma- 
nent adoption of the same principle may also be within 
the prerogative; and several treaties have sanctioned, as 
an exception in favour of the contracting parties, the rule 
which is henceforth to be universally established. I would 
not, however, have been difficult to procure the preliminary 
assent of Parliament to a permanent change in the national 
policy ; and if one Cabinet may abolish the maritime code, 
another may pledge the country to some less defensible 
innovation. It is also a subject for regret that a great 
concession on the part of England should have been proposed 
by the French Plenipotentiary. For more than a century, 
the greatest of maritime Powers has, single-handed, main- 
tained the ancient law of the sea, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of other Governments ; and the final abandonment 
of a system incompatible with our modern policy might 
well have been announced by the Foreign Minister of 
England. In substance, no Power profits so decidedly as 
Great Britain by the abolition of a troublesome privilege. 
The most extensive commerce has the most to dread from 
privateers—the removal of impediments to trade in time 
of war will chiefly benefit the largest traders—and the 
removal of many pretexts- of quarrel with neutrals will 
strengthen the hands of England against enemies. The 
declaration against paper blockades is in conformity with 
the existing law; and it has always been held that friendly 
goods were safe under the enemy’s flag. 

The plausible manifesto in favour of arbitration, in 
the event of future differences between the Porte and any 
other of the contracting Powers, may possibly do good, and 
will at least dono harm. On the whole, the treaty may be 
considered satisfactory. The peace, like the war which pro- 
cured it, carries out and records the deliberate, earnest, and 
clear-sighted policy of the English people. Without en- 
couragement from its rulers—without sympathy from the 
governing classes —in despite of the hostility of some 
foreign Governments, the coldness of others, and the gene- 
ral apathy of Europe—the nation forced on a war which 
Statesmen deemed impossible, and has made the interest of 
hesitating allies co-operate in the repression of Russian 
ambition. The results which are now the boast of diplo- 
matists are principally due to the instinctive feeling of 
Englishmen that injustice and violence were only to be 
repelled by force. 


MAY MEETINGS. 


SUDDEN rise in the selling-price of the more delicate, 
and, so to speak, more respectable articles of food, such 

as eggs, milk, and chickens—a sudden crowding of the omni- 
buses which make their way up and down the Strand—a 
sudden affluence, about Charing Cross, of gentlemen in white 
neck-cloths and ladies in sad-coloured silks—all indicate to 
the worldly Londoner that the May Meetings have begun. 
The present week is an epoch as eagerly waited for by a 
large and well-to-do portion of the community as the 12th of 
August, the 1st of October, or the Queen’s first Drawing- 
room by the classes interested in those dates. It is curious 
to notice the sharp divisions which diversity of taste creates 
in English society. Exeter Hall has a world quite to itself— 
enthusiasms of its own, celebrities of its own, rivalries of its 
own. Reputations are made on its platform and passionately 
canvassed in its arena, of which the mass outside knows no 
more than it does of the last great statesman who has 
begun his political career in Franklinpierceville, Ia. U. 8. 
The style of speaking which prevails at a religious meet- 
ing has no sort of counterpart elsewhere—the applause is 
wholly unlike the cheering of ordinary assemblies—the 
metaphors differ—so do the jokes—so do the claptraps. 
Where a speech of the outer world would be seasoned by a 


fling at the Russians, a May Meeting address is spiced with an 
allusion to Cardinal Wiseman. Where a profane assembly 
would cheer to the echo the statement that “the man 
who lifts his hand against a woman,” &c., Exeter Hall 
bursts into frantic applause at the mention of Justification 
by Faith, as taught by Luther. Witless jests and pointless 
anecdotes may be heard at every gathering of Englishmen ; 
but it is only in Exeter Hall that orators venture to be 
funny about the Bible, and to tell long stories of spiritual 
experience which nothing short of the thumb-screw would 
elicit from people who do not happen to have accustomed 
themselves to self-revelation in public. 

With some little vulgarity in its proceedings, with more 
or less of a disposition to anathematize and persecute, Exeter 
Hall is an institution which it is impossible not to respect. 
The centre of so much energy, and of so considerable an 
amount of self-sacrifice, must always, on the whole, be 
admired, little as we may like, or indeed, much as we may 
lament, many of the social results with which it is chargeable. 
As we read down the long list of societies of which the 
religious newspapers are announcing the morning and 
evening meetings, we are forced to acknowledge that from 
this fortress war is waged with almost every known form 
of evil. English Protestantism has no reason to be ashamed 
of its great College for the Propagation of the Faith ; and 
Exeter Hall need not shrink from comparing its efforts 
with those of the particular Church with which it loves best 
to be contrasted. We are told that on certain days, when 
the Pope visits the Propaganda, orations are addressed to him 
by the pupils in fifty different languages, from Chinese 
to Usbek Tartar. But this show covers no substance. 
The Roman Catholic Church can, at this moment, point 
to but one missionary enterprise which can be named in the 
same breath with the undertakings supported by voluntary 
subscription in England. The French Lazarist mission in 
China, to which we are alluding, seems to exhaust the powers 
of the Papal Church. Its missionary establishments in the 
more savage of the South Sea Islands, though comparatively 
new, are plainly decaying ; and in Tahiti, the activity of the 
priests, though stimulated to the utmost by the French 
Government, is quite unequal to stemming that frightful 
demoralization of the islanders which the French occupa- 
tion, though it did not create, has immensely accelerated. 
We are credibly informed, too, that the Roman Catholic 
Church is even losing its hold on the populations on which 
its faith was imposed by the sanguinary proselytism of 
Cortez and Pizarro, and that the Indian races in Mexico 
and South America tend steadily to relapse into a form of 
heathenism. Indeed, one very remarkable feature of the 
existing Roman Catholic Church, and one which markedly 
distinguishes it from the medizval church from which it 
professes to be descended, is its niggardliness. Its members 
have ceased to give freely. Fancy bazaars and penny sub- 
scriptions are respectable expedients compared with the 
contrivances to which the great ladies of the great Roman 
Catholic cities are compelled to resort, whenever they 
attempt to raise a moderate sum for charitable or eccle- 
siastical purposes. It is true that, in countries like 
Ireland, a very large annual amount is raised for objects 
which, in the view of a Roman Catholic, are among 
the first conditions of spiritual life; but the process by 
which it is levied does not so much resemble a subscription 
as a tax imposed under penalty of losing the most essential 
consolations of religion. One of the best tests of the vitality 
of a communion is the form which it assumes when protected 
by the State. Wherever the Roman Catholic Church is 
established, it exhibits all the worst characteristics which are 
attributed to a State Church by the Voluntaries. No known 
sect flings itself so entirely on the assistance and generosity 
of the secular power. We venture to assert that, even ex- 
cluding one or two donors of abnormally magnificent boun- 
tifulness, the English Church raises more money in the year 
for education, charities, and missions, than all the Roman 
Catholic churches in Europe together which enjoy secular 
endowments. 

The weakness of Exeter Hall is obviously the capricious- 
ness with which its funds are distributed. Those enter- 
prises to which a kind of fanciful interest attaches enjoy an 
undue prominence among humbler, but more useful or more 
hopeful, undertakings. The promoters of these good works 
are no longer open to the reproach which was so constantly 
directed against their predecessors, of neglecting the moral, 
physical, and spiritual destitution which lay at their feet, 
for the sake of missionary experiments to which they were 
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summoned by a much remoter duty. Ragged schools and 
City Missions have certainly now their turn among the en- 
gagements of the religious season. But it is clear that, even 
at the present moment, a tattered Spitalfields heathen, or 
a pagan of the Whitechapel backslums, is far from seeming so 
fascinatingly importunate for spiritual succour as a South- 
sea savage whom imagination depicts pursuing his religious 
studies under a cocoa-nut tree, or a Hottentot catechist, whose 
click in reading the Bible can be imitated to the life by a reve- 
rend orator on the platform, to the immense amusement of 
a shouting audience. A critic, too, who is not under one 
of the most peculiar of the illusions which sway Exeter 
Hall, must express his astonishment at the largeness of the 
sums which are collected and expended for the conversion of 
the Jews. We suppose that no tourist ever visited any of 
the localities in Eastern Europe or Asia in which these 
Jewish Missions are settled, without gathering information 
which might enlighten their supporters as to the mode 
in which their funds are applied. Surely, in a matter of 
this kind, a little ordinary judgment might be exercised. 
Common sense is, however, one of the great needs of Exeter 
Hall. Organization is another. With a little more of each 
of these, the effectiveness for good of an extensive, and in 
some respects an admirable, system might be tripled or 
quadrupled. 


THE DEBATE ON KARS. 


HE result of the debate and division on the capitula- 
tion of Kars has perplexed the country as much as it 
has delighted the Government. A discussion extended over 
three weary nights has failed to throw the faintest light on 
a subject that commanded universal interest, or to dispel the 
dissatisfaction of those who had been at the pains to study 
the official documents. The sole result has been to show 
that debating skill is to be classed with the lost arts, and 
that Parliamentary tactics are utterly forgotten. Almost 
every speaker, from the energetic and learned opener to the 
wary Premier himself, seems to have been bent on esta- 
blishing his adversary’s case. There is no more distinguished 
gladiator than the Hibernian Slasher ; but on this occasion 
his blows were delivered at random, and scarcely hit 
the object of his attack. We feel bound to admit that 
some of the incidental points of his speech were very cre- 
ditable to his malice and his skill. The rather threadbare 
topic of Lord Joun’s historical knowledge was touched with 
the hand of a master—the caricature of the Premier 
as the modern CuaTHam was perfect in its irony—and 
nothing could be more exquisitely ludicrous than the 
portrait of the Unper Secretary for War, as the type of 
the rising intelligence of the age. But all this had nothing 
to do with Kars; and when he had exhausted his stock of 
smart personalities, the honourable and learned champion of 
the Opposition had scarcely one new argument or pertinent 
remark to offer upon the important question to which he had 
called the attention of the House. 

It was perhaps a misfortune for Mr. Wurresipe, as 
well as for other Parliamentary orators, that the subject had 
already been fully discussed by the press, and had become 
tolerably familiar to the public. 1t was hard to say anything 
new upon it. Every one had heard of the miserable jealousy 
displayed by our Ambassador at the Porte towards General 
Wi.urams, and few were ignorant of the active co-operation by 
which he subsequently redeemed his apparent neglect of the 
British Commissioner. It is possible that the scornful 
indifference of Lord SrratrorD may have aggravated the 
disposition which the Ottoman Government showed to 
treat General WiLuiaMs with supercilious contempt ; and, 
viewed in this light, the conduct of the Ambassador might 
have furnished a skilful debater with at least a plausible 
argument against the Government who had retained the 

rverse diplomatist at his post. But, with singular infelicity, 
Mr. WuHiresinE first expended two columns of invective upon 
Lord Srratrorp pe Repcuirre, and then dilated upon his 
actual services in terms which sufficed to exonerate the 
Cabinet from the duty of recalling him. Nothing could 
have better served the case of the Government. It 
would not have been easy for them to shift the blame on 
their representative at Constantinople, without exposing 
themselves to the retort that they were responsible for the 
acts of a Minister who held his office subject to their appro- 
val ; and we can fancy the secret satisfaction with which the 
Premier must have heard his adversary put forth the very 
representation which he himself would, had he deemed it 


safe, have gladly relied upon. The same clumsiness was mani- 
fest in other portions of the learned gentleman's speech. The 
strategic blunders of Lord Panmurr, which were shared by 
the French Emperor and the Generals in the Crimea, were 
made the chief subject of denunciation, while the culpable 
neglect of our Ministers in not securing an adequate 
supply of stores and provisions for the beleaguered army 
was thought worthy only of a few passing words. 

The defence was quite equal to the attack, and the Govern- 
ment suffered as much from the arguments of its supporters 
as it gained by the rhetoric of its opponents. The CuaNncELLoR 
of the Excnequer, after long rumination over the contents 
of the Blue-book, had arrived at a discovery. If, he said, 
it is assumed that the Government of this country was not 
responsible for the management of the war in Asia, the whole 
accusation against them falls to the ground. The logic of 
this was irresistible. But even Sir Cornewatt Lewis per- 
ceived that something more than assumption was necessary 
to denude himself and his colleagues of the fatal responsi- 
bility. Accordingly, he ventured on an argument which we 
do not profess to comprehend, but which we reproduce for 
the benefit of those readers who may be more fortunate than 
ourselves, Shorn of its verbiage, it is as follows :—General 
WILLIAMS was a man of extraordinary energy and wonderful 
ability, while the Turkish general was very much the reverse. 
It was owing to this circumstance that General W1LLIaMs’ 
conduct attracted so much notice. The Commissioner was not 
in an anomalous position, for there was a Commissioner also 
with Marshal Peuissier. How, then, could the Government 
be responsible for the fall of Kars} This style of argument 
has immense capabilities. You may prove anything by it. 
For example :—The late CuanceLtor of the ExcHEeQuer 
was a man of great oratorical powers—his successor is not. 
There have been Chancellors of the Exchequer under other 
Prime Ministers. How, then, can Lord Patmerston be 
responsible for Sir G. C. Lewis’s last or next budget ? 
If it were possible to deal seriously with such reasoning, 
we should have to speak in graver language of the monstrous 
proposition that the Government incurred no responsibility 
by sending a Commissioner of their own to the Turkish 
army. We certainly imagined that the only question was, 
not whether the Cabinet was bound to support General 
Wi.uiams, but whether they had or had not fulfilled the 
obligation. But if we may take Sir Cornewatn Lewis 
to represent his colleagues, they seem to have considered 
that, after encouraging their Commissioner to assume de 
facto the command of the Asiatic army, they were free to 
leave the General and his comrades to starve or not, as the 
SERASKIER at Constantinople, and the Musuir of Erzeroum 
might think desirable. 

We do not suppose that there were many, even of the 
majority, who were won over by such considerations as these. 
In fact, it is not easy to find any principle which united the 
heterogeneous 300. Mr. Layarp supported the Ministers 
because he thought them to blame—Sir James GraHaM 
because he had been in office himself, and felt for the victims 
of a vote of censure. Some honourable members acquitted 
the Cabinet in consequence of the Peace—others because 
Kars was, in their estimation, of no consequence. But we 
doubt if one vote was giv:n from the honest conviction that 
the English General had received all the assistance which it 
was in the power of England to afford. And yet on what 
other ground could any one deny that the capitulation was, 
in some measure, due to want of foresight and energy on the 
part of the Government? Sir Butwer Lyrron was almost 
the only Opposition speaker who pressed the strong point of 
the case. If, he urged, a sufficient sum of money had been 
placed at the disposal of General WILLIAMs, would the Rus- 
sians have entered Kars} Was there anything to prevent 
the Government from coming to the House and asking for a 
vote for the succour of the place? One Minister only spoke 
after these pertinent questions had been put, and how do our 
readers suppose that he answered them? Simply by saying 
that Mr. WHIrTEsIDE was extremely athletic, and that it was 
very good of the Opposition to make these little attacks just 
to keep the Government alive. But it was not the Prime 
Minister's object to go seriously into the question. The 
truth is, he knew that both sides of the House were 
willing to drop a veil over the measures taken or omitted 
for the pecuniary relief of Turkey. If any Opposi- 
tion member hinted that an earlier supply of money would 
have enabled the Sutran to maintain Kars, the answer 
was ready—Why did you resist the proposal which, at 
the last moment, we brought forward for the purpose ? 
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Effectually silenced by that most telling and inconclusive of 
retorts, the argumentum ad hominem, the opponents of the 
loan of July had lost their only distinct ground of attack ; 
and they were compelled to shift the contest to questions of 
strategy and policy on which it was easy for Ministers to 
plead, with some plausibility, that the fault lay either with 
their Allies, or with Generals whose opinions the Cabinet 
could not wholly disregard. That the motion has not resulted 
in a Tory triumph, we sincerely rejoice ; but the successful 
party will do well to temper their exultation by remembering, 
what no one doubts, that Kars might have been saved, and 
that the Cabinet failed to save it. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Lie has been resolved by a majority in a thin House of 
Commons, that the Civil Service Commissioners “ have 
succeeded in applying a remedy to evils of a serious character, 
the previous existence of which has now been placed beyond 
dispute.” When Parliament deviates from its proper func- 
tions for the purpose of affirming barren propositions, there 
is always a considerable risk of inaccuracy, and for the most 
part, there is an admixture of sophistry. It is possible that 
there may have been evils of a serious character in the 
constitution of the Civil Service; but no additional evi- 
dence has now placed their existence beyond dispute, and 

whether the Commissioners have succeeded in applying a 
remedy is a question only to be solved by the aid of ex- 
perience. Up to the present time, the advantages of the 
recent experiment rest exclusively on assertion, for it is 
impossible that the Civil Service can have been regenerated 
by the introduction into its lowest ranks of a few score of 
lads who have not been plucked at an examination. Lord 
Gopericn ought to have said that the Commissioners “ have 
attempted to apply a remedy to supposed evils alleged to be 
serious, the previous existence of which has been lately 
affirmed so loudly as almost to silence dispute.” An advo- 
cate cannot, perhaps, fairly be expected to state his case with 
strict impartiality; but the House of Commons would do 
well to abstain from sanctioning propositions which no 
amount of positiveness will in any degree strengthen. The 
Civil Service is not Maynooth. Members were at liberty to 
vote according to their consciences; and the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer, in moving the previous question, gave 
them an opportunity for recording that suspension of judg- 
ment which would have best befitted the occasion. Until 
within the past three years, the distribution of offices by the 
patronage Secretary of the Treasury was universally accepted 
as a law of nature and of the constitution; and the sudden 
adoption of the opposite plan of universal competition is 
singularly inconsistent with the ordinary process of the 
empirical English mind. Mr. Guapstone says that any 
affectation of responsibility for appointments in the Customs 
or Inland Revenue would be drowned in torrents of 
laughter, and, if so, the wholly irresponsible mode of ap- 
pointment by competition may possibly prove to be an 
improvement. Yet some middle course might surely be 
adopted between Mr. Hayter and the class list. Merchants, 
manufacturers, and railway companies are not in the habit 
of offering their clerkships as prizes, nor are they liable 
to be overwhelmed with laughter when they have occasion 
to make a choice between competent and incompetent can- 
didates. It must be possible to retain the power of choice 
without the necessity of abusing it.. The mere transfer of 
patronage from the Secretary of the Treasury to the heads 
of departments would put an end to most of the applications 
whichareat present incident toaseatin the House of Commons. 
In many of the public offices, examinations were instituted 
before the commencement of the recent agitation ; and not- 
withstanding the specimensof ignorance which Lord GopEericu 
has carefully extracted from the Blue-book, it is difficult to 
believe that the public service has been seriously impeded 
by the incapacity of clerks to spell the Government which 
they served. 

_ When Sir C. Trevetyan and Sir 8. Norrucorr pub- 
lished their well-known Report on the Civil Service, by far 
the greater number of experienced officials formally dissented 
from their conclusions ; nor have the arguments which were 
then urged against unlimited competition ever received a 
plausible answer. It was, however, thought expedient to 
try the experiment in the case of Indian appointments, and 
Lord Panmure has since introduced the same system in 
supplying the army with engineers. In both instances, 
reasons might be suggested for an exceptional mode of nomi- 


nation. Admission to the Indian Civil Service had long 
been considered a prize, and many of the duties imposed upon 
its members require pre-eminent ability. Although, therefore, 
no department of the public service has hitherto commanded 
so abundant a supply of zeal, industry, and capacity, it is pos- 
sible that successful candidates chosen by free competition 
may eventually excel their predecessors. But the experi- 
ment has not yet been practically tried in a single case ; and 
if it succeeds, it will be time enough to consider whether the 
same method of selection is applicable to the case of clerks 
who are to discharge routine duties in return for a trifling 
salary. Engineer officers have always been appointed by com- 
petition, both in the QuEEn’s Service and in the Indian Army, 
and Lord Panmure’s innovation merely consists in dispensing 
with preliminary nomination and with previous training. 
It is evident that, other things being equal, the candidate 
who displays the highest scientific ability will be the most 
competent engineer; and it is for this reason that the less suc- 
cessful competitors at Woolwich have been appointed to the 
Artillery, while at Addiscombe some of their number have 
been relegated to the line. The precedent will be applicable 
to the Civil Service when it is shown that the best classical 
scholar is likely to be found the most competent and con- 
tented copyist of minutes. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
however, that Lord Paymure’s examinations have, after all, 
not produced competition, for, on more than one occasion, 
the nominations have been less numerous than the vacancies. 
It follows that the successful candidates have simply been 
approved by the examiners, and that they have not defeated 
a single rival who had been deemed competent for an ap- 
pointment. 

Although the advocates of universal competition rely on 
positive assertions, it is not necessary for those who doubt 
the expediency of the proposed system to be equally dogmatic 
in denial. It may possibly be found that the advantages of the 
new scheme preponderate, in some instances, over the incon- 
veniences which it involves; and, at all events, if the experi- 
ment of examination for offices has not succeeded, it cannot 
as yet be known to have failed. For the present, it is sufficient 
to say that the Chinese system is, in England, new, doubtful, 
and eminently artificial. The collateral recommendations 
of the change may be set aside as wholly irrelevant. It is 
highly probable that the adoption of the competitive machinery 
would diminish Parliamentary jobbing, nor is it impossible 
that the hope of places in the Customs might add a new 
stimulus to popular education; but the natural cure for 
corruption is to be found in an honest distribution of pa- 
tronage, and, whatever schoolmasters may think on the 
subject, teaching is not the great end and object of ex- 
istence, but only a means. Grown-up people are not in the 
habit of giving balls that children may have an additional 
inducement for learning to dance. The sumptuary laws 
devised for the encouragement of the woollen trade, and for 
the protection of brass buttons, were founded on precisely 
the same principle as the recommendation of a competitive 
system for the promotion of public education. 

Some time must elapse before the experiment can be said 
to have had a complete trial. The apparent results of a new 
system are often attributable to the state cf things which it 
has superseded, and the existing social character of the Civil 
Service will, for a time, influence every class of candidates. 
Accomplished students will,no doubt, be willing to compete for 
appointments of 100/. a-year, which, at a former period, and 
under different conditions, have been considered a provision 
for a gentleman. Mr. Lasoucnere has no difficulty in 
finding half-a-dozen young men of superior qualifications to 
undergo an examination for a clerkship in the Colonial 
Office ; but ten years hence, the value of the nomination 
will be better appreciated. The lower ranks of the public 
service neither require nor reward remarkable ability and 
knowledge; and while the qualities which are really neces- 
sary have been secured under the existing system, it is 
doubtful whether Sir C. TreveLyay’s project would even 
produce the talents and acquirements which are not wanted. 
On the propriety of examinations to exclude grossly in- 
competent candidates, all parties are agreed; but it may be 
doubted whether some of the Departments, acting in con- 
nexion with the Civil Service Commissioners, have not 
already carried their requisitions to an absurd extent. The 
instinct of red-tape will always betray itself in the tendency 
of officials to engross power to themselves, and it would 
doubtless be easy to find Commissioners willing to examine 
Judges or Generals, Consuls or Ambassadors. A pedantic 
exaggeration, however, of a theory which has attained a 
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certain temporary popularity will only lead to a relapse into 
the opposite extreme. 

The resolutions lately adopted by the House of Commons, 
although indefinite in their language, were intended to 
sanction the doctrine that all appointments should be made 
by competition. In the opinion of the mover and his sup- 
porters, the proposed system will fill the public offices with 
the best and ablest men in the country—in other words, the 
Civil Service will necessarily become a close profession. Its 
members will probably not long be satisfied with the subor- 
dinate position which has hitherto been assigned to the per- 
manent branch of the administration ; for a bureaucracy which 
will claim, on plausible grounds, to represent merit or know- 
ledge, will stand side by side with a Parliament elected under 
influences of a very different kind. When a vacancy last 
occurred in the representation of Huddersfield, the ten- 
pound householders of the borough never thought of filling up 
the disposable seat by means of a classical and mathematical 
examination. Instead of resorting to competition, they 
fixed upon a young nobleman distinguished by good abilities 
and by liberal sympathies, but wholly untried in public 
life. The son of an ex-Premier, the nephew of an ex- 
Viceroy, the heir of an earldom and of a great estate, was 
assuredly not selected from the herd of possible candi- 
dates exclusively on account of his personal merits. Lord 
Gopericu, however, having justified the choice of his con- 
stituents by his efforts in Parliament—having already 
made a name, and finding himself on the high road 
to the Treasury bench and to the Cabinet—now proposes 
to close the path of advancement to all candidates for 
public employment who have neither inherited a seat 
in Parliament nor passed through an official examination 
at eighteen. The attempt, although not consciously un- 
generous, is precipitate, inconsistent, and unwise. It is in 
accordance with the frame-work of English society that rank 
should smooth the road to power ; but it is not for those who 
are rocked and dandled into legislators to protest against all 
patronage and influence but that which secures their own 
position. It is not too much to say that, in the present 
instance, reformers are attempting to legislate at random, 
without considering either the nature of the alleged 
grievance to be redressed, or the object to which their exer- 
tions ought to be directed. When all the departments 
swarm with overtaught and underpaid de jure officials, the 
public business will be done more grudgingly than at present, 
and it is by no means certain that it will be done better. 


MAN’S MIGHT AND WOMAN’S RIGHT. 


PARLIAMENT is sitting at Westminster, and another 

has just concluded a session at Leicester. Mr. SuHaw 
Lerevre presides at St. Stephen’s—Mrs. Wooprorp in the 
Town Hall. On the whole, the Hcclesiazuse of the Midland 
Counties is much more amusing than the Wittenagemote of 
Westminster, and chiefly because the Leicester conven- 
tion has some work in hand. It takes up a good solid 
grievance—it urges a large patent injustice—it complains of 
a wrong six thousand years old, and co-extensive with the 
human race. Mrs. WIGFIELD, following Sir Erskine Perry, 
is for “ protecting the rights and extending the powers of 
married women,” and she advocates “ such a revision of the 
marriage laws as that women should have control over their 
own homes, and not be liable to have their share of the in- 
come and of the household abused and misapplied by un- 
worthy and profligate husbands.” This gentle dame is, it 
seems, @ working man’s wife ; and we commend her oration 
to Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Howirrt, and the other ladies who 
signed the famous Petition of Rights which was lately pre- 
sented to Parliament, and which is embodied in the Seven- 
teenth Report on Public Petitions, delivered April 2nd. 

The petitioners, we must do them the justice to say, 
confine their complaints to the single case of literary 
and accomplished women—“ women of station, and profes- 
sional women earning large incomes”—who have the mis- 
fortune to be tied to “drunken and profligate husbands who 
wring from the mother the children’s daily bread.” This is 
the case seriously propounded by Mrs. Jameson and her three 
thousand friends. We admit it to be an incurable one; 
but happily it is exceptional. Look at the wonderful 
coincidence of specialties which it implies. First, it requires 
a woman of extraordinary powers, with those powers so 
highly appreciated that she can and does gain “a large 
income.” In the next place, it is assumied that she can do 
this without sacrificing any of those inconvenient little 


claims called duties to house and children. And finally 
this peerless woman —this wonder of her sex—is ex 
hypothesi mated to a Caliban—to one deaf and blind to 
his own interest, to public opinion, and to natural duty. 
The wife being a faultless monster, and the husband being 
equally a monster of the opposite sort, we may express 
our solemn admiration of those laws of providence or 
chance which, by any accident, could bring two such people 
together. Fortunately, by a physiological law, monsters are 
incapable of propagating their kind—so the first 
pair happily exhausts the race. But to account even 
for the single pair is difficult. From the extant 
experience of the world, it. seems to take about 
“a cycle of Cathay” to produce a SomERvVILLE, and 
a good many solar revolutions to produce a WELLESLEY 
Lone. How wonderful the concurrence which should unite 
a WELLESLEY with a Somervitte! And yet this state of 
things is what the petitioners consider normal—quite en 
régle. It is to-be taken for granted that “ professional women 
earning large incomes,” and cursed with drunken and pro- 
fligate, savage and spendthrift husbands, constitute a type 
of modern society. The petitioners imagine a class, and 
even ask Parliament to legislate for a solecism. Very many 
of them, we doubt not, are the best possible contradiction 
of their own theory. If things were as literary ladies fancy, 
and if their existence did somehow develope husbands into 
brutes, the question would arise whether the fact of 
“married women entering on every side the fields of litera- 
ture and art, in order to increase the family income by 
their exertions,” were nota social blessing somewhat dearly 
purchased. Nor must it be forgotten that a law for con- 
ferring rights on Portia would naturally have to be 
followed by a schedule of gravamina from poor Brutus. 
The ladies tell us that the laws about married women 
are what they are because husbands are the lawgivers. But 
what if a counter petition should be imminent from the 
husbands of the three thousand 4 

The Leicester dames bring the petitioners’ ideal down to 
a very practical point. Their object is a combined one. 
They remonstrate against the proposed law for flogging wife- 
beating husbands, and they petition for women’s rights— 
that is to say, they wish to keep all the husband-flogging to 
themselves. American gentlemen claim to wallop their own 
niggers—the women of Leicester think too highly of the 
glorious privilege of knouting their lords to commit it to 
less worthy hands than their own fair ones. Mrs. WIGFIELD 
and Mrs. Wooprorp do not favour us with any very clear 
view of the way in which they wish Parliament to deal 
with their wrongs. Wives, they urge, “ought to have a 
control over their homes, and not be liable to have their 
share of the income abused and misapplied by unworthy and 
profligate husbands.” This is shifting the ground taken by 
Mrs. Jameson’s friends. Not only is the wife to have her 
own earnings free and uncontrolled, but she claims a right 
to “her share of the income.” We now begin to understand 
what “the alteration of law as to the property of married 
women” means. This looks like business. At marriage, 
a man not only binds himself, it seems, to keep his wife and 
children, but to assign to his wife “ her share of the income” 
—the whole being his earnings—to her free and absolute 
disposal. Hitherto, as the ladies express it, “man has been 
the only money-getting agent”—the bread-winner, as the 
Germans call it. This privilege they propose to forego ; 
but their Leicester associates show no desire to abandon it. 
They still claim the law of maintenance, but they exhibit 
no wish to be compelled to earn their share of the common 
stock. If we might advise in such delicate matters, we 
should suggest to married ladies to let well alone. From 
the very first, they have been relieved from the law of 
labour—the curse to earn bread in the sweat of his brow 
was pronounced on the husband alone. If we are to repeal 
the original and fundamental law of humanity, we very 
much fear that we must compel the gentle sex to work as 
hard as we do. The claim to equal rights cuts both ways. 
The woman’s uncontrolled “ share of the income” implies 
her share in earning it. In one sense, we must get rid of 
the sleeping partner. Is the sex prepared for this? 

Mrs. Jameson and her friends describe “the state of 
marriage as passing from freedom into the condition of a 
slave, all whose earnings belong to his master, and not to 
himself.” Well; the remedy is in the lady’s hands. She 
is not forced to marry ; and the slavery which is volun- 
tary is no great hardship. If all the women in England 
took to the barring-ont system, as ARISTOPHANES pictures 
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it, they might possibly make us give in—or, possibly, they 
might not. If marriage is such a tyranny, let them take 
Punch’s advice—don’t marry. At twenty-one, every single 
woman in England is free to earn what she can, and to 
spend it as she pleases, Let the “professional women, 
who earn large incomes by pursuit of the arts,” enjoy their 
earnings, in maiden meditation fancy-free, and husband-free. 
The world is wide enough for these busy bees, and for 
the male drones too. Only do they not a trifle exag- 
_ gerate their literary and artistic incomes? Rosa Bonneur 
sells her pictures; but what would be the marketable 
value of the labours of twenty thousand young ladies 
painting flowers, and twice twenty thousand contributing 
to the newspapers? As far as earnings go, we venture to 
think that the woman who attends to her household, teaches 
her children, governs her servants, checks the expenditure, 
and presides over the beautiful household charities, actually 
earns more—lays up greater treasures in this world, as well 
as in the next—than were all her hours spent in attempting to 
wrest a precarious income from the publisher and picture- 
dealer. Even a labouring man knows that it is cheaper for 
him to keep his wife at home to cook his dinner and mend 
his childrens’ clothes, than to send her into the field at 
nine-pence a day. “ Married women of education” may be 
“entering on every side the fields of literature and art ;” 
but we very much doubt the conclusion urged by Mrs. 
JAMESON, that, except in one case in a hundred thousand, they 
substantially “increase the family income by such exertions.” 
Domum mansit, lanam fecit, was the best eulogy on the Roman 
matron, when the Roman matron was most honoured. 

The petitioners complain of the hardship of the present 
legal relations of married life with reference to cases 
“where it is customary to employ women largely in the 
processes of trade, as in the manufacturing districts.” Here, 
they say, “the question is of financial importance, on 
account of the robbery of a wife’s hard earnings by the 
selfishness of a drunken husband.” But the real question is, 
rather, whether this independent position of a wife, as an 
earner, does not create the class of drunken husbands. Where 
the home is practically unknown, as is too frequently the 
case in the manufacturing districts, the temptation to the 
husband is to find his fireside at the pot-house. But these 
ladies would have all England to repeat the domestic life of 
the mill-districts. The husband is to earn his share—the 
wife her share. The twain are to be not one flesh, but two 
earners. In such a state of things, the home is impos- 
sible. The true remedy for domestic wrongs among the 
lower classes is not to secure to the wife her earnings, but to 
discourage the system under which she becomes an earner. 
Wife-labour is the cancer which destroys the poor man’s 
peace. The wife is never so really happy and careful as when 
totally dependent—the husband never so striving and sober 
as when every care and duty is thrown, in all its severity and 
burthen, on his unassisted shoulders and uncomplaining 
head. And when we are referred to the more liberal and 
“just laws of various foreign countries,” we take leave to 
think that there is not a French or German esprit fort who 
would not exchange her unmarried liberty for the honour, 
respect, comfort, and peace of the English married slave. 

But we are treating the whole thing too much en sérieuz. 
We have, throughout this movement, been favoured with 
some touching pictures of married misery. The lady-peti- 
tioners condescend to sketch the picture of a wife, “ working 
from morning till night, to see the produce of her labours 
wrested from her and wasted in a gin-palace.”. Mrs, Winc- 
FIELD depicts a still more pathetic interior :— 


There were men in a higher station, dressed very gentlemanly, who did not 
love their wives, or behave well to them, any more than the poor. They went 
out to the tavern, the vault, or a worse place, and returned home at midnight, 
or at one or two in the morning. But no one knew. The poor wife sat, 
genteelly dressed, in a nicely-furnished room, with a carpet on the floor—but 
was she happy? No; her husband was not at home. Who witnessed his 
return at that late hour? The moon that lights the heavens—the beautiful 
orbs that span the sky—they witnessed his return. Perhaps the poor thin 
had fallen asleep. The husband came in, and said, roughly, “I have pale. 
two or three times; what do you mean?” And then there was the blow for 
her. That was what happened in the houses outside the town, with palisades 
before them ; she had witnessed it herself. But no one knew—the wife must 
not expose him; he was a gentleman. She thought the woman ought to ex- 

ose him, for she might save her home and om bie from sin. A man who 

d that was not a man; as Dr. Watts said—the mind was the standard of a 
man. If Mrs. Dove, of Leeds, had exposed her husband, she might have saved 
her life, and her husband’s too. 


Very dreadful—it is well for the Benedicts that only the 
bevutiful orbs that span the sky know of these things. 
But what if the Caupxes were to reveal the secrets of the 
prison-house ? What if we petitioned Parliament about the 
atrocity of being compelled to pay our wives’ millinery 


bills? What of their unchallenged legal power to contract 
debts in their husbands’ names? What of the little difficul- 
ties which now and then occur, when a rich wife has contrived 
to secure by settlement her own property—and, it may be, 
some of her husband’s—and when he is occasionally left to the 
workhouse while she rides in her carriage? What shall be said, 
inhumbler life, of the hardships of the man who happens to have 
a drunken, profligate, idle wife, and who is bound tomaintain 
her in all her vices? Or is it that the gin-palace never attracts 
female company? At present, husbands have not sought 
legislative redress for their wrongs ; and if the wives are 
wise, they will leave Camarinaalone. ‘The Wire or Batu is 
to the full as true as—and no more than—patient GrisELDA. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


i. Correspondence on Central America which has just 
been presented to Parliament contains no new informa- 
tion, as the most important despatches contained in the 
Blue-book had been previously published. Throughout 
these documents, the case on behalf of the United 
States is argued with zeal and ability by Mr. Bucnanan ; 
but his tone would perhaps have been more conciliatory 
if the American Minister in England had not also been 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination to the Presi- 
dency. It may be a subject for regret that Mr. Crampron 
failed to read to Mr. Marcy Lord CLarenpoy’s formal offer 
of arbitration ; but as it had been understood, on both sides, 
that the conduct of the business was entrusted to Mr. 
BucHANaN, it was impossible to suppose that the PresipENT 
was not fully informed of the course which the British Foreign 
Minister had repeatedly suggested. Although the objection 
that the Emperor of Russia was the only possible arbitrator 
would have been discourteous if it had been serious, it appears, 
on Mr. Bucttanay’s own showing, that the imaginary difficulty 
was only “playfully” and “jocularly” put forward; and 
it cannot be doubted that Lord CLARENDON, appreciating 
the brilliant humour of his interlocutor, still assumed that 
his own dull and matter-of-fact proposal would receive proper 
consideration. At a later period, when the American 
Minister observed that an offer of submission to arbitration 
ought to be made formally in writing, he was reasonably 
answered that, if the Government of the United States had 
indicated satisfaction with the preliminary suggestion, further 
proceedings would have been taken in due course. The 
PREsIDENT and the principal members of the Senate have, in 
fact, uniformly maintained that the meaning of the Treaty is 
too clear for dispute. English critics, however, will scarcely 
arrive at a similar conclusion ; for while there is an ambi- 
guity in the language of the Treaty itself, it is further doubt- 
ful whether its provisions, whatever may be their import, 
have any bearing on the principal matter in dispute, 

The Government of the United States demands the aban- 
donment by England of the Mosquito Protectorate and of 
the island of Ruatan ; and the requisition is just, if the 
protecting power involves dominion, or if Ruatan forms a 
part of Central America. To these simple issues the whole 
voluminous controversy may be reduced, and the English 
Government would readily acquiesce even in an unfavourable 
decision by any competent and impartial authority. To 
European understandings, it seems that the prohibition con- 
tained in the Treaty against certain acts done under colour of 
a Protectorate implies at least a negative recognition of the 
Protectorate itself; but if any arbitrator could be found 
ingenious enough to extract an opposite meaning from the 
text, his judgment would relieve England from an unprofitable 
burden, while the condition of the poor Indians would perhaps 
be little affected by the change which has lately taken place 
in the State which claims the reversion of their allegiance. 
Nicaragua, notwithstanding the grave defence of her rights 
by American Secretaries and Envoys, has passed into the 
possession of an American“buccaneer ; and while it is difficult 
to understand whether there is a Government de jure, it is 
certain that the Government de facto has not hitherto been 
recognised by any civilised Power. 

The island of Ruatan is perhaps of somewhat more value 
than the Protectorate, and it is a British possession. It 
is perfectly clear that, unless it forms a portion of Central 
America, it is wholly unaffected by the Convention of 1850 ; 
and if, on the other hand, it comes within the general import 
of that geographical denomination, it still remains to be 
determined whether Ruatan falls within an exception which 
limits the extent of the treaty. By Lord Patmerston’s express 
order, Sir Henry Bunwer withheld the ratification until Mr. 
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Ctayton had consented to receive a declaration that the 
treaty should not be held to include British Honduras or its 
dependencies. The question whether Ruatan is a depen- 
dency of Belize is fairly open to discussion ; and the American 
Government is bound, therefore, to complete the twofold 
demonstration that the English colony was, in 1850, a part 
of Central America, and that it was not then a dependency 
of British Honduras. 

The geographical term in dispute is of recent origin. 
After the destruction of the Spanish sovereignty, the Vice- 
royalty of Guatemala was divided into five independent 
States—Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and 


Costa Rica. These, it may be incidentally remarked, are | 


typified, in the flag of the Filibusters who now aspire to con- 
quer them, by five volcanoes, over which the sun of American 
freedom is rising. In 1824, the five States united in a fede- 
ration, which, for the first time, assumed the title of Central 
America ; and although the subsequent dissolution of the 
union has deprived the phrase of all political significance, it 
was distinctly understood in 1850 that the treaty applied to 
the dominions of all the States which had been formerly 
united. It is alleged on the part of the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton that Ruatan belonged to Honduras, and it appears that 
at one time the flag of that Republic had been planted on 
the shore of the island. An English officer, however, con- 
sidering that the island belonged to his own Government, 
soon afterwards removed the obnoxious flagstaff; and since 
that period, Ruatan has always remained in the possession of 
England. 

Mr. Bucuanan enters at great length into the title by 
which the British possessions in Central America are held. 
Many of his arguments are plausible, and even forcible; but, 
with few exceptions, they are irrelevant, for, except under the 
treaty of 1850, the Government of the United States has 
no pretext for interfering with any English claims or pos- 
sessions in Central America. In complaining of an alleged 
breach of treaty, the Presipent and his Ministers havea right 
to require a strict adherence to the terms of the instrument 
to which they appeal; but the limits of Honduras must be 
determined by the actual state of things at the moment when 
the treaty was signed. The contracting Governments under- 
took to abstain from colonising, occupying, or fortifying the 
territory possessed in 1850 by those States which, in 1824, 
had united under the name of Central America ; and it must 
have been within the knowledge of the American negotiators 
that England could not intend to acknowledge Honduras as 
the rightful owner of an island which was, at that moment, 
occupied by English authorities. Myr. Bucnanan shows, 
indeed, that in former times neither the Mosquito Protecto- 
rate nor the British sovereignty of Belize and its dependencies 
rested on any indisputable basis; but Lord CLARENDON is 
fully justified in declining to satisfy a third party as to the 
title by which English territories were acquired thirty or 

‘forty years ago. If, however, Ruatan is not a part of Central 
America, the Government of the United States has no locus 
standi in the controversy. 

Whatever may be the true interpretation of the Convention, 
there is no doubt as to the intention of those who signed it. 
Mr. Crayton has lately acquired a discreditable notoriety by 
one of the most malignant speeches against England of all 
those which have so deeply lowered the character of the 
American Senate. It is possible that the negotiator of a 
treaty which proves to be unpopular and unsuccessful may 
think it prudent to display, as an orator, the vigour which he 
may be thought to have wanted as a diplomatist ; but for some 
time after the signature of the Convention, Mr. Cuayron 
appears to have been more reasonable and candid. “It will be 
within your Lordship’s recollection,” says Mr. Crampron to 
Lord “that Mr. Clayton was informed by Sir 
Henry Butwer, before the treaty of 1850 was signed, that 
Ruatan was de jure and de facto a British possession ; and 
Mr. CuayrTon has on various occasions since, in conversation 
with me, stated that he considered Ruatan as much a British 
possession as Jamaica, or any other West India Island.” If 
it should be eventually determined that Ruatan comes with- 
in the prohibitive clause of the treaty, it will prove that 
American smartness,even when unconscious and involuntary, 
is more than a match for British perfidy. 

There is something peculiarly absurd, as far as the Mosquito 
coast is concerned, in the zeal displayed by the American 
Government for the protection of a State which has already 
ceased to exist. “How unfortunate,” exclaims Mr. BucHanan, 
“is the condition of Nicaragua! Her title to all the ter- 
ritory embraced within the limits of the ancient province of 


Nicaragua is perfect .... and yet her eastern coast is 
covered in its whole extent by the Mosquito Protectorate, 
and she is deprived of every outlet to the Caribbean Sea. 
Her port of San Juan has been seized by British troops, and 
that of Blewfields is the residence of the King of the 
Mosquitos, and the seat of the British dominion.” Poor 
Nicaragua! and now an American freebooter has taken 
possession of the whole country, and proclaimed a war of 
extermination against the majority of the inhabitants, and 
against all the neighbouring States. During the past 
month, some hundreds of recruits have openly sailed from 
New York to join the marauders; and that kind of public 
opinion which finds vent in the newspapers applauds the un- 
provoked attack on a wealthy country and an unwarlike 
race. Honduras is one of the five volcanoes over which the 
sun of WALKER is announced as rising; and by the time 
that Ruatan is incorporated with Central America, it will 
perhaps form part of a country exclusively occupied and 
fortified by the citizens of the United States. 


THE CRIMEAN INVESTIGATION. 


Fig! Court of inquiry so slow, so unsatisfactory, so 
admirably calculated for wasting time, and so utterly un- 
suitable for eliciting truth, as the Board of General Officers 
now sitting at Chelsea, it is impossible to conceive. The 
senseless formality of reducing every question to writing, 
and holding a consultation over it before it is put—the 
patient incompetence of an amateur Bench tolerant of the 
most heinous irrelevancies—the wild wandering of parties 
who persist in pleading their own cause, yet who neither 
know how to marshal their own arguments, nor how to 
examine their own witnesses—altogether make the spectacle 
one of the saddest and most provoking that an earnest 
or well-disciplined mind can be called upon to endure. A 
couple of trained and competent counsel would, in a 
single day, have made clear the points at issue between the 
disputants, while an experienced judge would have peremp- 
torily restrained the discussion to those points. An advocate 
accustomed to deal with witnesses, and to compare conflicting 
statements, would speedily have elicited the truth by rapid 
cross-examination, and by promptly following up any clue 
afforded by the honesty or the incaution of the witness ; 
and though the case might have been encumbered by special 
pleading and artful declamation, at least the rhetoric on both 
sides would have been sagacious and effective. Instead of 
this, the long-suffering spectator has had to endure alter- 
nations of solemn silence and irrelevant and idle talk. He has 
been condemned to listen to episodes and digressions which 
had no bearing whatever on the question—to tedious repeti- 
tions which an active or experienced tribunal would have 
cut short—to tasteless personalities alike devoid of pertinence 
and of decorum—and to clumsy inquiries which threw no 
light and extorted no confession—till he came out wearied 
and irritated from the profitless infliction, exclaiming— 
Diem perdidi operos’ nihil agendo. 

We have no intention of anticipating the decision of the 
Board. Lord Lucan’s case— which has occupied three 
weeks, and might have been disposed of in three days—is 
now closed, and we are willing to await the verdict. We 
are bound to say that nothing can be apparently more fair 
than the proceedings and spirit of the General Officers before 
whom the investigation is conducted. We cannot detect 
the slightest indication of a wish to suppress any fact, or to 
screen any delinquent ; nor is it possible to guess, from their 
demeanour, which way their opinions incline. The evidence 
has, indeed, been so conflicting—and, above all, so ill-sifted— 
that we are not even disposed ourselves to express any very 
positive judgment on the main question in dispute—viz., 
whether there was any “great want of promptitude and 
ingenuity in providing temporary shelter for the cavalry 
horses.” It is admitted that they were not sheltered, and 
that they did die. Lord Lucan affirms that all was done 
to save them that could be done, and that it was no fault of 
his if that all was nothing, or next to nothing. Most of 
the military witnesses profess the same opinion. Others 
hold a very different language, and scout such optimism as 
the plainest confession of incapacity. Into this controversy 
we will not enter now. We shall content ourselves with 
giving expression to two sentiments which must have been 
painfully forced upon the minds of all who have watched 
the proceedings with impartiality and care. The first is, 
that throughout the inquiry—and more especially in his 
closing reply and summing up—Lord Lucan has been the 
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most telling witness against himself. His rambling and inco- 
herent statements, his open self-contradictions, his inconclu- 
sive logic, his offensive personalities, his supercilious sneers, 
his Malay-like assaults right and left, relevant or irrelevant, 
in season and out of season, upon all in authority over him 
or unfortunate enough to be under him—in a word, his utter 
want of tact, temper, and sagacity in the mode of conducting 
his defence— irresistibly suggest the conclusion that no 
further explanation is needed of the destruction of our 
cavalry in the Crimea, than the fact that it was entrusted 
to a man whose mental and moral deficiencies are at once so 
glaring and so deplorable. 

The other sentiment with which these proceedings have 
forcibly impressed us is one of grave and well-founded alarm. 
If it be true, as Sir Ricnarp Arrey and Sir Epmunp Lyons 
aver, that Lord Lucan and his officers did all they could— 
that there was no carelessness, no neglect, and no indifference 
—that they provided for the exigencies of the case to the 
full extent of their capacity and resources, and yet that the 
result was what we too well know—what a fearful prospect is 
before us for the future! If Lord Lucan did his best, and 
is entitled to acquittal on that ground, and if he, and men of 
his intellectual calibre, are to continue to be the principal com- 
manders of our troops, what can we anticipate in future wars 
but a repetition of similar disasters—a succumbing to similar 
difficulties whenever they recur? Temporary shelter for the 
cavalry may or may not have been contrivable—canvas may 
or may not have been available—trenching tools may have 
been deficient in quantity and bad in quality, or the men 
may have been clumsy in the use of them—on these points 
the Board may decide as in its wisdom it shall deem just. 
But of this we are certain, that no one who listened to 
Lord Lucan upon Monday last—even if he heard no single 
witness on either side—can deem him fit for high command, 
or would wish to serve under him, or can think without 
dismay of the consequences of entrusting the safety of an 
important arm of our service to a man at once so scatter- 
brained and so intemperate. 

In our opinion, it is much to be regretted that Colonel 
TuLtocn did not follow the example of his colleague, Sir 
Joun M‘Ner1t, and abstain from descending into this un- 
satisfactory arena. He might well have afforded to despise 
the sneers of Lord Lucan, and to leave the Report to stand 
upon its own merits. It contained in the Appendix the 
evidence on which its statements were founded—it was the 
evidence, and not the statements, which the impugned officers 
had to rebut and disprove—and for that evidence the wit- 
nesses, and not the Commissioners, were responsible. But, 
at all events, if Colonel TuLLocH was bent upon committing 
the blunder of defending the Report, while many of those on 
whose testimony it was based were still in the Crimea, and 
could not therefore be brought before the Court, he might 
have kept clear of the further blunder of conducting his 
own case—a delicate task, requiring special qualifications 
which are not among the number of his excellences, great 
and manifold as these are. 


THE PRINCESS'S THEATRE AND THE WINTER'S TALE. 


HE Winter’s Tale, produced at the Princess’s Theatre with 
extraordinary magnificence of decoration, has revived the 
question of the artistic legitimateness of those gorgeous acces- 
sories with which Mr. Kean has more than once decked out the 
Shakspearean dramas. The point is by no means settled, as 
some critics seem to think, by the consideration that Shak- 
speare himself could never have, in fact, contemplated such a 
representation of his play. If any test at all can be applied, it 
must be furnished by the dramatist’s own conception of the scene 
in which his personages moved—by the manner in which they 
were ideally presented to his mind; and, if we can convince our- 
selves that Shakspeare—with whatever vagueness—conceived his 
Leontes, his Hermione, and his Perdita, as surrounded by the 
very life and scenery of actual Greece, we must be grateful to 
Mr. Kean for supplying an element which the poet himself was 
only forced to exclude by the imperfect mechanism of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. It will not, we imagine, be denied that Shak- 
speare did intend to give a local colouring to many of his plays. 
he evidences of this are abundant in the Italian dramas, of 
which Romeo and Juliet may be taken as the type; nor can we 
for a moment mistake the attempt to reproduce in Coriolanus 
and Julius Cesar the men and the society of ancient Rome, just 
as they were conceived—not very accurately, it is trae—by the 
educated classes of the sixteenth century. When, therefore, a 
manager exhausts all the resources of the modern theatre to revive 
the Mantua or Verona of medieval Italy, the Rome of the Republic, 
or the England of any period of which the memory survived in 
Shakspeare’s day, we range ourselves against those who would 
condemn him as guilty of a fault in art. e must confess some 


doubt, however, whether the dramas of which the scene is laid in 
Greece will fall under this rule. Had Shakspeare any distinct 
association of any kind with Greece? Is not his Greece uniformly 
the England of his own day, a little idealized? There is not a 
more thoroughly English pla in all our dramatic literature 
than the Midsummer Night's Dream, with its English woods, its 
English wild-flowers, ite English fairies, its English clowns, and 
its fair ladies and gallant gentlemen, who talk thie language of 
Sir Philip Sidney at the court of the demi-god Theseus. Here, 
in the Winter's Tale, it is difficult to believe that the colouring 
is not completely English. Leontes is a thorough Tudor—a 
Tudor in his caprices, his furious jealousies, and his contempt of 
resistance—and most emphatically a Tudor in his violent distor- 
tion of legal procedure. Some thought of Anne Boleyn, the 
mother of Shakspeare’s queen, must have guided the concep- 
tion of Hermione; and surely Autolycus must have filched, and 
sold tape and ballads, and joined in three-part catches, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon. The same 
conclusion is suggested by some minor matters. The indictment 
of Hermione might have hoe drawn in Gray’s-Inn. The oracle 
of Apollo sounds singularly like those opinions from foreign Uni- 
versities which Henry VIII. was so solicitous to procure. And 
Bohemia—that sea-bordering Bohemia which has furnished so 
many jokes at Shakspeare’s geography, and which Mr. Kean 
has been compelled to metamorphose into ay ogg well 
have been that strange and still imperfectly known forei 
country which its rebellions against the Pope and Emperor, its 
religious disputes and its martyrs, were just beginning to intro- 
duce to the sympathy of English Protestants. 

The principle which we have applied to Mr. Kean’s revivals 
is by no means one for which we would contend obstinately, and 
at all events our difficulty is not of a nature to suggest itself to 
nine-tenths of the audiences which nightly crowd to the Princess’s 
Theatre. The assertion of Mr. Race assailants, that his 
auditors care for nothing but the spectacle, may be unhesitatingly 
denied. On the contrary, any one who takes the trouble to 
watch them will perceive that the magnificence of the acces- 
sories strongly impresses them with the value which belongs to 
the drama itself. Their notice is, perhaps, in some degree, at- 
tracted to the jewel by the splendour of the setting, but they are 
obviously in a fair way to learn how and why it is considered to 
be above all price. Mr. Kean’s decorations may appear excessive 
to part of the audience, and his play-books a little pedantic ; 
but something is necessary to place the mass of playgoers on a 
level with the educated student of Shakspeare ; and these things 
seem to affect them just as the prestige of genius does the more 
cultivated spectator. And the most fastidious critic cannot pre- 
tend to be offended by the accessories, though he may think them 
unnecessary. Their brilliancy and tastefulness make them a 
positive ae to the eye. If our pleasure is disturbed at all, 
it is not by any lack of grace or fidelity in the 
pictures which pass before us, but by certain  asso- 
ciations with the originals from which they are copied. The 
separate figures, groups, and combinations are eminently beau- 
tifal, but they scarcely appear to us to assimilate with the move- 
ment of the stage. Almost all our knowledge of Greek forms 
and Greek grouping is derived from vases and gems, which give 
us figures either in repose or engaged in a single and simple 
movement. How a Greek artist would have represented con- 
tinuous or complicated motion, we do not know, and have no 
means of knowing. Hence, one is struck of. a sort of incon- 
gruity between the life and bustle of the Elizabethan drama, 
and the personages which Mr. Kean has so carefully costumed 
and combined. Nor, again, do the deep perspectives of the 
modern stage quite harmonize with the plane surfaces on which 
we are accustomed to see the Greek figures disposed. These 
involuntary objections are dissipated when we arrive at the 
fourth act. And the reason no doubt is, that the pastoral 
scenery there presented, the shepherds and shepherdesses who 
fill it, and the whole action of this part of the play, are at once 
associated by the spectator with the quasi-classical subjects of 
the Franco-Italian painters. Scene the 4th, a Pastoral Scene in 
Bithynia, is a most beautiful Poussin. 


The first three acts of the Winter’s Tale are occupied with the 
causeless jealousy of Leontes, and the suffering resignation of 
Hermione. This series of scenes could hardly have been written by 
any dramatist of a period in whichtheeventsof Henry the Eighth’s 
reign were not fresh in men’s minds, and the modern reader 
finds them unaccountable and unnatural. The last two acts are, 
however, among the most charming in Shakspeare: and it is b 
their ase in this part of the play that the actors wi 
probably be judged. Autolycus—an old part of Mr. Harley’s, we 
imagine—overflows with humour. The beauty and rusticity of 
Perdita, and the boyish petulance of Florizel, are not un- 
worthy of the exquisite scene in which the dramatist has made 
them the principal figures. Hermione—but it is superfluous to 
praise Mrs. Kean—is full of womanly gentleness and tender- 
ness. Of Leontes a few more words must be said. It is 
impossible to observe the energy with which Mr. Kean 
struggles against the immense difficulties of the first three 
acts, or the pathos of his performance in the last, without 
wondering at the scanty justice which professional criticism 
has done, until recently, to this accomplished actor. In the 
last twelvemonth there has been something of a change, and it 
seems the fashion to say that Mr. Kean’s acting has wonderfully 
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improved since his performance of Louis the Eleventh. We do 
not ourselves remember to have noted any such turning-point, 
and we suspect the truth to be that Mr. Kean is only just 
escaping from some hostile influences which have hitherto beset 
his career. Of part of these we, who stand outside the little 
world of dramatic interests, do not profess to give an account. 
The small personal spites which break out in a variety of 
quarters, but more particularly in the columns of the weekly 
joker, and which appear to correspond somehow with most per- 
sistent puffing of the manager of the Haymarket, may no 
doubt be explained, but to us they are a riddle. We can 

reeive, however, that Mr. Kean has suffered from the 
impression left behind him by Mr. Macready. With great 
excellences—great conscientiousness, carefulness, and poetical 
sensibility—but at the same time, with physical defects 
much more serious than any of Mr. Kean’s, Mr. Macread 
very slowly made his way into public favour. Gradually his 
merits won pardon for his blemishes ; till at last, as is the way of 
the world, men begin to acquire a relish for the very peculiarities 
which they had with difficulty been brought to stomach. The 
crities fell quite in love with Mr. Macready’s mannerism, and 
could not for long reconcile themselves to any actor who did not 
reproduce his movements of countenance and inflections of voice 
—just as, after the triumph of Ruskinism, we shall find them con- 
demning every painter who is not careful to introduce a few of 
the splashes of Turner’s brush, or a trifie of stiff drawing 
from Millais and Hunt. In proportion, however, as the remem- 
brances of Mr. Macready’s acting fade, Mr. Kean ceases to 
suffer from the influence of a type with which he conflicts. 
The public has always been constant to him, and we congratu- 
late him that the critics are now hastening to his side. 


THE SCULPTURE OF THE FUTURE. 


At the moment we are writing, the annual complaint will be 
uttered by British sculptors and their critics about the 
dingy, dusty hole at the Royal Academy to which their produc- 
tions are consigned. We,on the other hand, ask, does British 
sculpture deserve a nobler shrine? Is there any sculpture 
extant among us worthy of the name? Apart from busts an 
rtrait statues—in which department of the art, though the 
owest, we cheerfully concede almost unrivalled powers of exe- 
eution to the English chisel—it is a subject of great regret to 
artists and art-loving men that the higher style of sculpture 
is scarcely ever attempted among us. Of course, there are all 
sorts of reasons for the fact. Our climate, so different from that 
of Greece, does not favour the exhibition of the human figure, 
either “ nude” or “ draped,” in the open air. A marble nymph 
on a terrace only attracts a plentiful crop of lichens; and a 
bronze senator without his hat in the midst of the mud and 
storms of Cheapside can but suggest the notion of hopeless 
misery, and the charitable impulse to present suffering states- 
manship with an umbrella. An anthropomorphic religion alone 
will permit the revival of Hellenic agalmata; and in ideal sculp- 
ture we can only reproduce the sensuous beauties of a state of 
feeling which has long passed away. To repeat Venus as an 
Eve ora Bather, or Apollo as a naked Falconer, is an absur- 
dity to which we are only reconciled by its impertinent 
repetition. In bygone times, a Juno or a Gladiator had 
a meaning—in modern times, it is as complete a treason to art to 
_ reproduce the Hellenic mythology in marble as it would be to 
- attempt the same experiment in poetry. Is, then, sculpture— 
heroic and historical sculpture—unfitted for modern necessities ? 
Is it impossible to adapt the very highest of the fine arts to the 
conditions of European life as it is? Are we to go on with the cold 
conceits—with the dead, dull corpse of classicism in sculpture ? 
Is a sculpture of the future impossible? If painting has adapted 
itself to the extant civilization of modern times—to its reli- 
gion, to its history, to its domestic life—there is no reason 
in the nature of things why sculpture should not have pur- 
sued a parallel course. The Pisani, Gioberti, Michael Angelo 
—these and other great men at the time of the revival of art 
carried sculpture even farther relatively than their brother 
artists carried painting. Yet, with us, the art has not only been 
arrested, but has positively retrograded; while in mane epart- 
ments of painting there has been a constant advance. hether 
even painting has succeeded in fulfilling its mission may fairly 
be questioned; but it has always aimed at conveying some 
intelligible lesson—at addressing some real living instincts and 
the flesh and blood sympathies of humanity. It has shown 
life by concerning itself with life. Architecture, again, has 
been communing with living souls—sculpture alone is of the 
dead and buried past. In sculpture alone, a man claims to be 
an artist because he is a skilful copyist—in sculpture alone, it 
is considered no treason to art not even to pretend to embod 
a thought or to convey a lesson which may elevate or purify 
the mind of man. Modern sculpture is almost universally only 
akin to nonsense verses—it has the form and rhythm of reality, 
only it has positively no meaning. 

e are speaking, of course, of ideal, especially of monumental, 
sculpture. We admit to the full the exceeding ability displayed 
in the statues which adorn the vestibule of the House of Lande; 
and it would be impossible to exaggerate the technical skill and 
mechanical facility exhibited in many public monuments. Maro- 
chetti’s model of the “ Coeur de Lion” statue will bear compa- 


rison with any work of its sort of any time. Foley and Gibson 
are equal, in their execution of ideal portraiture, to any artists of 
any age. But what do the very best works of the best men among 
us teach? Has sculpture no greater future than to embody, in 
imperishable ore the exact transcript of our worthies and 
our contemporaries? The present moment is a favourable 
one for putting the question. The conclusion of a great war 
awakens that feeling of national piety which calls upon us to erect 
memorials of those who have died in their country’s cause. 
Monumental sculpture has always been a favourite in England. 
We have actuall spent as much in deforming Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul 8, as would have made both those great 
churches perfect treasure-houses of art. Now is the time seri- 
ously to inquire whether British sculpture can meet the call- 
which are to be made upon it. It is announced that twent; 
thousand pounds are ready for the Duke of Wellington’s monu- 
ment alone; and it is understood that the late and present 
Governments have declared themselves dissatisfied with the 
wee for this great national work which have been at present 

urnished by competition. The Times newspaper, evidently in 
the interest of an artist, Baron Marochetti, who is now, accord- 
ing to Sir B. Hall, to be invited to compete for the Wellington 
Monument, ave us, on the 16th of April, a description of the 
design already prepared by this gentleman—one whose genius 
and skill we are disposed to rank very highly. This article com- 
pletes our despair. It is remarkable as a sign of the complete 
ignorance of art in a quarter alike pretentious and influential ; 
but it is still more remarkable and more disheartening as an 
omen of the fatal incapacity of modern sculpture to fulfil its 
mission. Weare greatly inclined, however, to suspect that there 
must be some strange mistake in our contemporary’s account 
of the matter, for we can scarcely believe that a man of Baron 
Marochetti’s undoubted powers can have committed himself to so 
extraordinary a conception. But if he is capable of seriously 
proposing such a design as that befriended by the Zimes’ critic 
—and if the leading journal only anticipates the popular verdict 
in ordering it, then we absolutely despond of the cause of modern 
sculpture. Here is the description with which alone we are 
dealing. We have not seen the model; but the merits of the 
design, and the art principles which it implies, are quite inde- 
pendent of any powers of execution which its author may 
possess :— 

“The monument is intended to be placed between two of those 
flat Corinthian shafts, let into the walls” of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
“Immediately in front of these shafts are two plain Jonic pillars. 
. . . . On the entabiature of each Tonic pillar is an old man, 
absorbed and venerable, with legs and dra overhanging the 
frieze, and back resting on the Corinthian hatt directly below the 
capital. These old men, perhaps, have not such meaning now as 
they will have half a century hence.” Between these two Ionic 
pillars is placed “‘the great bronze doorof the tomb,” on the steps of 
which, is to be, to adopt the beautiful grammar of the Zimes, “a 
figure which is everything in the monument—all else is accessory ; 
and wrought out, colossal, in alabaster and marble, against the 
great bronze door.” This figure is that of “an angel, admirably 
draped, with wings outspread, restlessly fluttering, ready to fly 
away,” though all the while she “ sits on the steps, and turns—the 
head resting on the right arm, and that again on the right knee—to 
take a last look of the shut door of the sepulchre, half in sorrow 
for the departed hero, half in doubt as to whom his sword, which 
she grasps in her left hand, shall next be given.” “The other 
parts of the monument are accessory, but not unimportant. On 
the contrary, they comprise a statue of the Duke, fully the size 
of the Baron’s Coeur de Lion, and this is placed above the bronze 
door, some fifty feet high.” The Times sums up—‘‘the whole 
figure is admirable, and from top to bottom—the angel on the 
steps, the great bronze door, and the equestrian statue above— 
the design is finely conceived. . . . Altogether the effect is one 
which will not speedily be forgotten.” 

Speedily forgotten! No. We quite agree with this great 
critic. The very re is the most appalling thing on 
record. A great frame of two projecting Ionic shafts in front of 
Corinthian pilasters—with two old men astraddle of the first, and 
nailed like felon crows on the last—leading to a bronze door, on the 
steps of which is seated a female angel of victory, with fluttering 
wings, undecided whether to dissolve in tears or to appoint another 
field-marshal. And then the hero, a-cock-horse on his own tomb, 
fifty feet high—an equestrian statue inside a church on the lintel 
ofadoor. ‘The design is finely conceived.” Let us analyse it. 
Marochetti is great in angels, his critic assures us. It is, of 
course, something that we gain an angel, “‘draped proper,” in- 
stead of a Fame, undraped improper, of which there are several 
specimens in St. Paul’s. But look at the fine combination of 
oe emotions which this sublime angel is toexhibit! At once 
she is fluttering her wings—ready to depart, like the guardians of 
Jerusalem—and at the same time pensively meditating on the 
buried hero. As to her wings, she is restless: and a restless person, 
we know, has a habit of sitting on door steps with his head on his 
arm (not hands), ‘‘ and that again on the right knee.” Then, 
too, the look—‘“ half in sorrow and half in doubt as to: 
nothing to that ston el’s poly ic stare. eal is 
made out of the twice in the design. 
The angel is, as we have seen, doubtful whether to dispose of it 
to Raglan, Simpson, or Codrington. On climbing up a little 
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higher on the monument, this doubt is settled. Of the “old 
men, absorbed and venerable, with legs and drapery overhanging 
the frieze,” who are to be “understood half a century hence,’ 
one is represented “holding the Field-Marshal’s baton and 
sword, and gazing on his military honours, the other holding his 
coronet and robes.” Of the two guardians of the sword, we 
prefer the ancient gentleman, “ absorbed and venerable,” who 
dangles his legs over the frieze. Excalibur is safer in his 
custody. He solves practically the angelic doubter’s difficulty as 
to the coming Wellington. : 

Let any sober-minded man enter St. Paul’s—let him measure 
any wall space in the cathedral, between any two of what the 
Times 80 happily describes as the “flat Corinthian shafts let 
into the walls”—let him in his mind's eye erect two Ionic shafts 
in front of these, backed by a bronze door, and crowned by aman 
on horseback, fifty feet high—and let him picture the admirable 
harmony of this composition with the lines of the building. Let 
him judge of the effect on its general scale—let him —— the 
speaking significance and mind which the whole thing displays, its 
Christian purpose, and its truthfulness, as shown in the bronze door 
of a tomb, which is only the mask of a pier, and a horse gaily cara- 
coling into a triforium—and he will gladly welcome the extant 
celebrities of monumental sculpture, which, in all their naked- 
ness and stupidity, already surround him in St. Paul’s. In 
comparison to a design like this, the British Lion whimpering over 
Abercromby, Britannia shrouding Nelson in the Union Jack, 
Peace and Fame doing a dialogue in stone, and Valour and 
Victory without a petticoat between them, are as the works of 
Phidias and Myron. 

Why should such a suggestion of nonsense be tolerated 
among us? Monumental sculpture is capable of any adapta- 
tion to the Christian and historical sentiment. r. Digby 
Wyatt, in a recent lecture to the Ecclesiological Society, gave an 
eloquent expression to the capabilities of modern art fitly to 
represent the highest truths and to convey the most real 
lessons. The Marochetti design cannot soar beyond the New 
Road ideal of frigid allegories—the conventional sorrows and 
maudlin sentimentalities which gaze on the hero and hang 
wreaths upon his tomb. The Duke of Wellington was a Chris- 
tian, asoldier, and a statesman. Does Baron Marochetti tell us 
this—does he tell us anything 

To avert this impending evil, and to encourage the rise of a 
pure and healthy monumental sculpture, we look to the official 
guardians of our churches. With them chiefly rests its unde- 
veloped future. There is certainly no prejudice against high art 
in the service of religion; and much might be done to foster it 
in the way of funereal monuments. Already, painted windows 
are usedas memorials. Why should not sculptors be encouraged 
and invited to adapt individual monuments to the churches in 
which they are placed, and to the religion which they embody ? 
it is not thought a solecism to commemorate an individual by a 
cycle of Christian subjects, or by an event in sacred history, 
executed—and generally very badly—in stained glass. We see 
no reason why this same practice should not be extended to 
stone. Our iconoclastic prejudices might be excited by single 
figures, though the exterior of St. Paul’s is crowded with statues, 
and its front decorated with reliefs; but we ask rather for 
groups and continuous scenes, and we are glad to remember that 
our cathedrals—Durham, for example—have already sculptured 
subjects over the altar. The cost of a stupid tablet, with a fat 
boy whimpering over a heap of cannon balls, would produce a 
religious work of art—especially if executed in a less costly ma- 
terial than statuary marble, such as alabaster. Few churches 
can afford space for a recumbent effigy, but there is no church 
which might not be paneled with Christian reliefs—there is not 
a pulpit, or a font, or a wall, which might not be decorated with 
the art of Pisa and Florence. And each work of art might com- 
memorate the donor. In the case of greater and national works, 
what we want is mind and meaning—a purpose and a lesson. 
In mere skill, our present artists might challenge antiquity ; 
but they waste the noblest materials and the most consummate 
execution on simple, unredeemable folly. 


MUSIC, 
THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


'}\HE interest once attached to the Philharmonic Concerts has 
- of late given place to anxiety respecting the possibility of 
their continuance. The difficulties arising from divided councils 
—exhibited last season in the appointment of a conductor whose 
powers of conducting were altogether unascertained, but whose 
heterodox views of art were notorious—seem, however, to have 
been, for the present, got over; for the Society’s baton has been 
entrusted to the hands of Mr. Sterndale Bennett—it is to be 
hoped, poaeney: The accomplishments of a good chef 
@orchestre, with whatever predisposition and preparation, are 
only attainable by continued practice; and no orchestra—be the 
skill of its individual members what it may—can work together 
with the unity indispensable to a perfect result, without that 
knowledge of, and confidence in, their chef, which springs from 
frequent association. 
he performance of last Monday, at the second concert of the 
resent series, exhibited manifest improvement on the first. 
ow far, having regard to the present constitution of the 
orchestra, this improvement can be carried, remains to be seen. 


Good direction will not do The conductor's feeling 
as to time and style may be all that is to be desired, but if the 

rformer cannot give expression to it, a satisfactory result is as 
far off as ever. Into every very large orchestra a few stringed 
instruments will, almost of necessity, find their way, which, if 
not very serviceable, are not very mischievous. But the incom- 
petency of any individual wind instrument performer is fatal 
to the simplest movement, and cannot escape the detection even 
of the least practised ear. The fable of the bundle of sticks 
may, with some reservation, be applied to the former class of 
instrumentalists, but to the latter it has no application. A coarse 
clarionet or a nervous bassoon is to the wo just what a 
coarse contralto or a nervous tenor is to the stage; and the 
effect of the symphony is as much deteriorated by the one as 
that of the opera is by the other. 

The programme for — evening was of unusual interest— 
the pieces selected being excellent in themselves, various in style, 
and few in number. The symphonies were the G minor of 
Mozart, and the Pastorale of Beethoven—works in praise of 
which it would be difficult to say anything at once new and true. 
The execution of the latter was by far the more satisfactory of the 
two. It came laterin the evening, when the performershad warmed 
to their work, and got their instruments into tune. We mention 
this by way of explanation, not of excuse. If an orchestra with 
the pretensions of the Philharmonic cannot do justice to a great 
work because it is placed first in a programme, they should meet 
an hour before the arrival of the audience for private rehearsal. 
The minuet and trio, however, in Mozart’s symphony, won an 
encore. This may be attributed, not only to their intrinsic 
beauty, brevity, and superior execution as compared with the 
rest of the symphony, but (thanks to Mr. Bennett) to the 
admirable tempo in on they were given—the real tempo di 
minuetto, which had of late become rather matter of history. 

The instrumental solo was Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto 
in D minor, performed by Madame Schumann, to whom has 
been sence the unusual, if not unprecedented privilege, of 
appearing at two successive concerts. This would seem to imply 
that her stay among us is likely to be very short. Such, 
however, we find, is not the case, seeing that she is advertised 
to perform in public more than a month hence. It might, 
therefore, have been better policy to have deferred her second 
appearance a little later. Come when it might, however, it could 
hardly have been more welcome than on Monday last. Madame 
Schumann’s reading, execution, and tone, especially in ay. 
at once rapid and delicate, are of the highest order, and f y 
justify the reputation which, for some years past, she has enjoy: 
as one of the first, if not the first, of contemporary pianistes. 

The vocalists were Madame Viardot Garcia and Herr Formes. 
They appeared together in the somewhat hackneyed duet, Fog, 
dem Freunde, from Spohr’s Faust, and separately in solos—the 
former in an aria di bravura, by Graun, the latter in the song 
from Mozart’s Seraglio, ‘‘ Solche hergelaufne Laffen.” Of Herr 
Formes it is enough to say, that he has come back to us with 
more voice than ever, and Grhich seems utterly incredible) with 
less skill in using it. Never, surely, were such magnificent 
natural gifts turned to so little account as in the instance of this 
gentleman. 

Madame Viardot’s appearances in the concert-room are always 
interesting. Sometimes the interest is due to the presentation 
(always under some new aspect) of that which we may often have 
heard before—sometimes to the judicious and generous boldness 
with which she calls into audible existence the work of some musi- 
cian as yet unknown to fame, or drags from obscurity a noble 
fragment, buried for many a long year in some score unpresent- 
able, for a thousand reasons, in its integrity. These presentations 
and resuscitations are, of course, not all equally successful; nor 
is it possible that they should be. But to the musical student they 
are all equally interesting ; and those who are really desirous 
of extending their acquaintance with music of various styles 
and periods, will he none the less grateful to the artist whose 
research has satisfied their curiosity, and enabled them to 
come to a decision on the merits of a composition, because it may 
now and then prove unworthy of the pains bestowed upon it. 
The aria di bravura sung on Wendepoveding: by Madame Viardot 
is from an opera by C. H. Graun, a composer who flourished in 
the first half of the last century, and whose name is still held in 
considerable estimation among his countrymen, though his music 
is now rarely performed in Germany, and perhaps never else- 
where. An oratorio of his composition, Der Tod Jesu, and a 
Te Deum, are of the class of works “which no gentleman’s library 
should be without ;” but with the rest of his sacred music— 
masses, motets, cantatas—and with his instrumental works, in- 
cluding, among other things, concertos without number for the 
flute, composed expressly for Frederic the Second of Prussia 
—few musicians, we take it, can pretend to have 
the slightest acquaintance. His operas, which are very 
numerous, and were once very popular, have shared the 
fate of many kindred compositions by contemporaries of 
greater genius and more science. Framed on a model now com- 
pletely obsolete, the very existence of the innumerable works 
which did duty for opera among the predecessors of Gluck would 
by this time have been forgotten but for the labours of musical 
historians, and the intelligent research of artists like Madame 
Viardot. The song introduced by her to the Philharmonic 
audience on Monday, however unattractive as a composition, is 
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singularly interesting as illustrating the high perfection to 
which the mechanics of singing had attained in the days of 
Faustina and Senesino, and as accounting somewhat for the 
popularity of the composer. He was the first German musi- 
cian who ever gave special attention to the art of writing 
for the human voice—an art in the exercise of which many 
of his successors, even up to the present day, have been 
anything but happy. In the execution of the very difficult, 
though never unvocal, passages of which Graun’s air is entirely 
composed, Madame Viardot exhibited the highest skill, and 
extorted frequent expressions of admiration from many who 
would willingly have heard it called into exercise in connexion 
with music of greater intrinsic merit. For ourselves, we 
are not of this number; and we hope that this great artiste 
will, in the course of the season, give us frequent opportunities 
of sndging of the merits of more of those ents, “rich 
an — of which her repertory is said to include a large 
number. 


THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Wwe are glad to welcome a scheme of general interest and 
importance, which combines the expression of national 
feeling with the supply of a local want—which is at once patriotic, 
practical, and religious—grand in its conception, and useful in its 
object. We refer to the proposal to build and endow a monu- 
mental church at Constantinople, in commemoration of our 
countrymen who have fallen in the late war, and also for the use 
of the numerous English who will, we cannot doubt, henceforth 
flock to that city. The project has, we believe, been for some 
time under the favourable consideration of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel ; Lut it has only assumed a practical 
shape since Monday last, when it was istontaced to public notice 
at a crowded meeting in Willis’s Rooms, presided over by the 
Duke of Cambridge, and successively addressed by Lord 
Granville and Sir E. Lyons, the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Elgin, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Sir John 
Pakington. The collective oratory of peer, admiral, prelate, and 
representative, may be summed up in the expression of a strong 
conviction that the work must be a large and a grand one in its 
material aspect. Ina monumental church built in sucha place, 
for such an object, and at such a time, there is no room for any 
compromise between magnificence and economy—no possibility 
of remaining satisfied with a cheap and unpretending structure. 
The decision is taken—the notion of a monumental church to be 
built at Constantinople by the English public has been proclaimed 
—and so vestigia nulla retrorsum. The work must be done, or the 
“ nation of shopkeepers” will become a just laughing-stock to Os- 
manli and Russian, to Greek, Armenian, and Romanist. And it 
must not woos f be done, but done, as Mr. Sidney Herbert felici- 
tously observed, in a way to strike the Oriental imagination—a 
sentiment which, with ready good sense, the Royal chairman took 
bs and dilated on in his concluding address. e worship of the 

nglish communion at Constantinople has hitherto been pre- 
eminently mean—not to say disgraceful. While all the other 
sections into which Christendom is unhappily split compete 
in the minute complexities of their divergent rituals—while 
the Turk prides himself on precise adherence to what he believes 
to be the divine prescriptions of his external worship—while to 
the Jew the synagogue is holy ground—the faith of the English- 
man presents itself in the majestic aspect of a room occasionally 
withdrawn from its secular uses, and appropriated to a chaplain 
till he has run over the weekly form of words, and not a moment 
longer. No wonder that the ceremonious Oriental, whether Mos- 
lem or Christian, has often doubted whether the Englishman has 
really any abiding belief. This great wrong to our religion and 
to ourselves we have now undertaken to repair, and the burden 
which rests upon us is that of not falsifying our word so solemnly 

ledged. Let us see how we may assure ourselves against any 

ure. 

We assume that no one needs to be reminded of the triple 
object which the new church is intended to carry out. It is to 
be the monument of those who have bravely fallen—officers and 
privates alike—in the late war. It is to be the thank-offering of 
the religious-minded at home—especially of those whose relations 
are among the survivors—for the restoration of peace. Thirdly, 
it is to meet the new condition of things which the Constantinople 
of the future must present, in consequence of the inevitable influx 
of Englishmen to what must hereafter be a pre-eminently cosmo- 

litan city. We may add a fourth consideration. While, as 

rd Elgin truly said, we must, on many accounts, stand aloof 
from proselytising among other Christian Churches, the new 
edifice should present itself as the living proof to gainsayers of 
our English Church, whether from the Tiber or the Bosphorus, 
that, albeit we repudiate fulsome and superstitious trappings, we 
yet acknowledge that it is our duty to adore the God of beauty, 
power, and might, with all that is truly grand and graceful in 
external worship. Such was the sense of the meeting, empha- 
tically laid down by the speakers, and eagerly accepted by the 
auditory ; and such, we are satisfied, will be the verdict of the 
contributing public—particularly of those whose hearts’ warmest 
affections seek a vent in the nobleness of the future structure. 
For the third of the above objects, all that is materially wanted 
is, of course, a corrugated iron shed, if it is only large enough; 
but for every other of the intended purposes, such a building 
would be a mockery and an abomination. In plain English, we 


must build at Constantinople what everybody will understand 
when we call it a Cathedral. Of course, technically speaking, a 
Cathedral implies a Bishop ; but the parents of our fallen heroes, 
and a whole grateful people besides, will not pause to weigh the 
technical value of such terms. Their feeling will be, that whether 
the new Church is to be the seat of a Bishop or not, it must 
at least be fit for one. We have not, it is true, been much in the 
habit of building Cathedrals of late; but the reason of this 
deficiency simply is that we have not fancied the occupation. 
With our wealth and our energy, there is no nation in the world 
which could more easily achieve success in that line than 
ourselves, if we only determined upon thus distinguishing 
ourselves. 

With all their intestine divisions, the Germans have for years 
been steadily pursing the completion of their Dom at Cologne—a 
larger work than the entire construction of any such church 
as our days could imagine. Nay, every excursionist who 
—_ his three days at Boulogne can see a Cathedral Church 
there rebuilt through the unceasing devotion of a simple curé. 
John Bull, true to his traditionary character, stands still, 
until his mercurial neighbours fancy he has outstood his 
opportunity ; and then he shakes himself, and does his work 
more quickly and more completely than either they thought, or 
he hoped, possible. His gun-boat fleet is a case in point. Not 
less magnificently, we are convinced, will he act up to his sense 
of duty in the present instance, when he is convinced that he 
is bound in duty and in honour to show, by a “glorious” —toborrow 
the Royal chairman's adjective—church at Constantinople, that 
his is a great and a God-fearing country. Upon England as a 
nation we rely for the size and the magnificence of the general 
structure—to the mourners, and to those who are thankful for 
specific mercies, we look for the various fittings and individual 
items of decoration. The improved spirit of the few last years 
has introduced the habit of their special introduction, not only 
in the shape of thank-offerings, but as the appropriate substitute 
for those marble blisters—those fulsome epitaphs—grim cupids 
with extinguished torches, roystering allegories, and sensuous 
Virtues—with which our fathers rejoiced to immortalise our 
grandmothers and our great uncles. 

How to find the man who shall provide an adequate expression 
for these noble intentions, is a consideration which will, of 
course, urgently interest those who have the practical arrange- 
ment of the scheme, but it is not one about which we at all 
disquiet ourselves. Whatever may be said or thought, justly or 
unjustly, of the condition of general architecture in England at 
the present moment, it is certain that, in the special department 
of church building, we stand proudly distinguished. This — 
work has forcibly taken possession, for some time past, of the 
minds alike of patrons and of architects; and a fortnight 
back, we recorded the material proof of our national progress 
in the gratifying fact, that in a European competition for a 
foreign cathedral, adjudicated by foreign judges of the most 
approved competence, English architects carried off both the 
first and the second prizes, and in the entire list of awards greatly 
outnumbered any other country. 

The competition for the church at Lille was undoubtedly a 
great occasion, and we are glad that it called forth the strenuous 
energies of eminent compatriots. But in every point of view, the 
future church at Constantinople—for which we refuse to antici- 
pate a scale of expenditure inferior to that which the pro- 
vincial town of Lille has dared to adventure—is a far greater and 
more ennobling opportunity for the English architect, if we lay 
aside the undoubtedly active incentive of a cosmopolitan con- 
test. At Lille, he worked under the restraint of having to re- 
produce the specific French style of a oy past age ; and his 
material work was the beginning and end of his inspiration. 
At Constantinople, he will have, on the one hand, to embody 
a great national event, and on the other to combine invention 
with precedent, fancy with judgment, in transplanting the 
forms of English church architecture to a foreign shore, 
and in excogitating a structure in which the requirements 
of future grandeur and utility will carry the day against the 
literal prescriptions of a too scrupulous archeology. That our 
architects are competent to this undertaking we are per- 
suaded—that the active promoters of the new church feel its 
importance is manifest—that the public will provide the funds 
cannot, we trust, be doubtful. We can have no misgiving as to 
success in a work in which failure would be at once a blunder and 
a crime—a slight upon our national honour and good sense, 
and a direct blow and heavy discouragement to the cause of 
religion itself. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF PEACE. 


ONDON now knows that we are at Peace, not only by the 
businesslike announcements in Parliament and the public 
press, but by the old-world pageantry of proclamation at Page| 
Cross—by flourish of trumpets and voice of tabarded heralds, an 
the ceremonious closing of the City gates by an expiring Corpo- 
ration, impotent to shut out imperative reforms. We are not 
among those who look upon such forms with dislike or contempt. 
It may be that we do not love the Czar better or worse because 
some gentlemen, in coats all covered with lions, inform us that his 
subjects and our og en gr are no longer engaged in 
cutting each other's throats. No doubt such forms took their 
rise in times before printing was invented or an education rate 
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thought of—when the voice of the “ brazen-lunged” herald was 
the people’s only journal. But for all that, it is a very ignorant 
as well as a very shallow philosophy to despise forms and outward 
magnificence, because we cannot make them square with the uti- 
litarian prescriptions of absolute logic. There is a poetry in 
human things, as there are mist, sunshine, and drifting clouds 
over the face of external nature ; and a wise nation and Govern- 
ment will alwaysmake due allowance for theirrepressible tendency 
of human-kind to seek the gratification of the eye in aid of the 
edification of the understanding. Over and over again the 
experiment has been tried of republican simplicity in the forms 
of great and wealthy nations; and the result has been, that 
popular excitability, balked of its innocent expression, finds 
vent in intense, caine, political agitation—unless, as in the 
case of the Firemen’s corps at New York, it extemporises for 
itself its own organized pageantry. The ponderous splendour of 
the old French régime fil but only to give place to the abomi- 
nable festivals of the Goddess of Reason, and the insipid parodies 
of Roman triumphs. 

So much for the principle of observances like that which brought 
together, on Tuesday last, at about three hours’ notice, the sight- 
loving population of London. Very few of them, we imagine, 
troub a hemedbvesnhout principles—they had come to see a show 
which their common sense told them ought to be fine in 
proportion as its meaning was important. They went away uni- 
versally convinced that they had taken a great deal of trouble 
for very little result, and that they had witnessed as unimposing 
a spectacle as mismanagement could produce. This result we 

rotest against, on the simple ground that it is always a duty to 

o in the best way possible what must be done. The ceremonial 
termination of a great war between proud and powerful nations is 
an historical event. Let our readers judge how the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of Tuesday last, as it gradually opened out, accorded 
with this consideration. 

First came a squadron of the Life-Guards. This seemed to pro- 
mise something worth looking at—when suddenly our astonished 
eyes witnessed, deploying round a corner, the collective Bumble- 
dom of Westminster, ten or twelve strong, awful in cocked hats— 
except one wight, whose domestic form of head-dress presaged a 
vestry unduly economical. Then followed three or four gen- 
tlemen on horseback in ordinary morning coats, whom we — 
decided to be the churchwardens, but who, as we afterwards 
learned, were the High Bailiff and his suite. The sextons did not 
appear, but the whole establishment of Heralds’ College rode 
right royally, arrayed in tabards, with the singularly inappro- 
priate termination of cocked-hats ; while the fact that everyone 
had his horse led was a painful monition that the days of chivalry 
are indeed past. Thencame afewmoresoldiers,who managed their 
own steeds ; and—we beg his pardon for having forgotten him 
in his right place—besides these— 


Trumpeter wous erat qui coatum scarlet habebat : 


Possibly there may have been a couple of them; but, be that as 
it may, here the show ended. 

Now, we do not intend to cast blame where the blame does 
not rightly attach. The Heralds’ College did all it possibly 
could. It turned out its full force in its best dress. But 
we do blame that department—or those departments—or 
those odds and ends of departments—that collective sense or 
nonsense which has the administration of such ceremonials—for 
having so pitifully marred an occasion so august by a spectacle 
which Mr. Widdicombe would have been ashamed to intro- 
duce into the last act of TZamerline the Great, or the 
Forlorn Damsel of the Tartarean Fortress. It would be idle 
to plead that precedent forbad a change—that, for instance, 
the arrangements were founded on those adopted upon the 
day which proclaimed that the genius of Wellington had calmed 
Europe, and soon. We take leave to say that such an apology 
is little less than an insult to common sense, unless it is to be 
asserted that popular taste has stood still within the last forty 
years. ‘The ey now demand, and justly, a reasonable service, 
or none at all, in everything; and the reason of a ceremonial 
rests inits magnificence. ‘* ASsthetic considerations’—to use the 
cant of the day—must now govern formal arrangements. . If it 
is the right thing to proclaim a peace with solemn pageantry, 
that pageantry must rise to the level of the event commemorated, 
and of the nation which commemorates. This is the more ob- 
viously true under the reign of a Sovereign who so justly under- 
stands the nature of such considerations—who has _ brilliantly 
opened two Crystal Palaces of industry—twice reviewed her fleet 
with é/at—distributed in the open air the rewards of military 
prowess—and who shortly intends, with due magnificence, 
to lay the first stone of Wellington's national memorial. All 
these incidents have been taken out of the hands of precedent- 
mongers, boards of green cloth, and so forth—in a word, of 
flunkeydom. 

Of course the active officiators on the late occasion were a fixed 
quantity. Garter, Norroy, Clarenceux, with their heralds and 
pursuivants, adinit neither of retrenchment nor augmentation. 
In this fact precedent will find its consolation. But, we ask, by 
what invariable rule were the attendants limited? What was 
there to prevent representatives of every arm of the service 
in and about London from swelling the pomp? The proclama- 
tion of peace has been a thing certain for weeks, though the mere 
day might have been dubious almost to the last; and so all 


fitting preparations might have been quietly made, with no more 
risk of creating a crowd and disturbance than was involved in 
Tuesday’s miserable exhibition. Above all, where were the mili- 
tary bands? ‘The people had a moral right to some music to 
sweeten the dry phrases of the official proclamation, if it were 
only as a reward for their excellent conduct during the Sunday 
afternoons’ performances in the park. 

We shall not imitate Lady Suffolk’s famous remark to George 
II. when she told him the only grand sight she had not seen, 
and coveted to see, was a coronation. We trust that it may be 
many years before it is necessary to settle the performance of 
another Proclamation of Peace; but we equally trust that the 
failure of Tuesday’s ceremonial—the laughter and the disappoint- 
ment of thousands—will be a lesson to those who have the con- 
trol of such State pageants for the future to throw some heart 
into the work, and not to treat it as a bore to be avoided and a 
nuisance to be abated. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


A* the last Meeting of this Society, a paper was read, On the 

Construction of the Imperial Standard Pound and its Copies 
of Platinum, and on the comparison of the Imperial Standard 
Pound with the Kilogramme des Archives, by W. H. Miller, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mineralogy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

The Commissioners appointed in 1838 to consider the steps to 
be taken for the restoration of the standards of weight and mea- 
sure, to replace those which were destroyed by the burning of 
the houses of Parliament, found provisions for restoring the lost 
standards, which directed that the yard should be restored by 
taking the length bearing a certain relation to the length of 
the pendulum vibrating seconds of mean time in a vacuum at the 
level of the sea; and that the pound should be restored by 
taking the weight bearing a certain proportion to the weight of a 
cubic inch of water weighed in a certain manner. The Com- 
missioners, however, declined to adopt these provisions for the 
following reasons:—It has been found that several elements of 
reduction of the pendulum experiments are erroneous, and also 
that the determination of the weight of a cubic inch of water is 
still doubtful. Several measures however exist, which were 
most po compared with the former standard yard, and 
several metallic weights also exist which were most accurately 
compared with the former standard pound; and by the use 
of these, the values of the original standards can be respectively 
restored without sensible error. ‘The Commissioners, moreover, 
are fully persuaded that, with reasonable precautions, it will 
always be possible to provide for the accurate restoration of 
prt ot by means of material copies which have been care- 
fully compared with them, more securely than by experiments 
referring to natural constants. 

In making a large number of comparisons, the weights com- 
pared are exposed to the risk of being injured by wear. In 
order to obviate this danger, two light pans have been used of 
very nearly equal weight, each of which has a loop of wire 
forming an arch, the ends of which are attached to the pan at 
opposite extremities. To the upper point of the loop of wire is 
ailixed an iron hook. Each pan is suspended by a wire of 
suitable length bent into a hook at either end from the ring 
attached to the agate plane resting on the knife edge at either 
end of the balance. 

Calling the weights of the pans X and Y, and the weights to 
be compared P and O, P was placed in X, and O in Y, and 
P + X compared with O + Y; the P was then placed in Y and 
O in X, and P + Y compared with O + X. The weights were 
thus exposed to the wear of two ordinary comparisons only. The 
mean of the comparisons gives the difference between P and O, 
unaffected by the very small and unknown difference between 
X and Y. This contrivance was found to be especially useful 
when either of the weights to be compared consisted of several 
parts. 

The Commissioners, after many experiments, recommended 
that the avoirdupois pound of 7000 grains should be adopted 
instead of the troy pound of 5760 grains, as the new parlia- 
mentary standard of weight, and that the new standard and 
four copies of it should be constructed of platinum. In 
accordance with this recommendation, five weights of pla- 
tinum were made by Mr. Barrow, a little in excess of 7000 
grains. The form of these pounds is that of a cylinder, nearly 
1°35 inch in height, and 115 inch in diameter, with a ove 
round it, the middle of which 1s about 0°34 inch below the top of 
the cylinder for the insertion of the prongs of a forked lifter of 
ivory; for it is of primary importance that these standard 
weights should never “ touched. 

The weights of 7000 grains might have been derived from that 
of 5760 grains, by the use of either a decimal or a binary system 
of weights. In either case, however, the number of weights to 
be compared with one another and with the weights of 7000 and 
5760 grains would have been large, and the errors of their com- 
parisons among themselves might, by their accumulations, 
sensibly affect the resulting weight of 7coo grains. The repeated 
comparison of weights made up of the sum of several others was 
a very troublesome process, previous to the use of the detached 
pans already Assorted. which had not been thought of at the 
time the weights were ordered. 
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REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


iv there is one thing more than another which is characteristic 
of the literature—especially the biographical literature—of 
the nineteenth century, it is the spirit of detail and analysis, 
the magnifying of minutie, the close sifting, the remorseless 
dissection of institutions, events, and characters—in a word, the 
subordination of the whole to the part. The microscope has taken 
the place of the telescope—the camera of the sketch-book. In 
chaste, if not majestic language, Fontenelle tracked the mighty 
mazes of Newton’s mind, believing that so he would best satisfy the 
curiosity of posterity as to the history of Newton’s life. Sobriet 
of detail, he seems to have thought, best became the simple 
— of so noble a theme. Sir David Brewster, on the other 
d, is at pains to inform us that the great philosopher went 
to hall in his slippers, had a weakness for apples, and gave four 
shillings and a half mny worth of oranges to his sister. We 
no longer sail on the open main, and scan the lordly outlines of 
headland and cliff—we steer our bark into every creek, and trace 
to its source the puniest rivulet which runs among the hills. 
Perhaps those who come after us may find, in the minuti# which 
thus engage our observation, materials for erecting structures 
which shall so combine unity with variety, and proportion with 
profusion, as to produce that perfect harmony which is a main 
— of every work of art, whether from ay or chisel. 
hese reflections have been forced upon us by the perusal of 
a work the interest and importance of which alike entitle it to 
precedence in our résumé of the French literature of the past 
month. Only two of the four volumes of which it is to consist 
have as yet been given to the world. When completed, we pro- 
pose discussing its merits and contents at greater length; but 
meanwhile, the fact of its publication cannot be passed over in 
silence. We allude to the Mémoires et Journal sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de Bossuet, which the historian of the Gallican Church, 
the Abbé Guettée, has recently published, from the manuscripts 
of the Abbé Ledieu, under the auspices of Didier et Cie. To- 
gether with various other works of less recent date, it fully bears 
out the remarks we have made above, and proves that the kind 
of biographical microscope with which we have long been familiar 
in England is becoming equally popular on the other side of 
the Channel. For, indeed, the Abbé Ledieu seems to have 
been in some sort the Boswell of the Bishop of Meaux. 
For twenty years Bossuet’s private secretary, he had ample 
Means of knowing what manner of man his great patron was; 
and he does not appear to have availed himself of his opportunities 
with less probity and prolixity than might naturally have been 
expected from one whom fortune had so signally favoured. The 
reader will observe, from the title, that the work comprises two 
distinct publications, the Mémoires and the Journal. To the 
latter the Cardinal de Bausset had access in compiling the Life 
of Bossuet which accompanies the quarto edition of that great 
prelate’s works—a privilege which he somewhat abused by 
making garbled extracts from the manuscript. The Mémoires 
were believed in 1822 to be irretrievably lost ; and it was not till 
the year 1838 that they came into the possession of the Biblio- 
théque Impériale. Together with the Preface and 184 pages of 
Introduction by the Abbé Guettée, they make up the first of 
the two volumes now given to the world. They trace the life 
of Bossuet from the cradle to the grave (1627—1704), and their 
editor does not scruple to declare that, with the Journal, 
which comprises five years on either side of Bossuet’s decease— 
or the last ten of Ledieu’s life—they form the most complete 
biography of Bossuet which has yet been given to the world. 
Even loquet’s excellent work, published last year, must yield 
the palm, it is alleged, to the scrupulous fidelity of the Abbé 
Ledieu. This is no reason, however, why M. G 
speak in a carping tone of a man whose life-long labours on Bos- 
suet entitle him to more respectful treatment. One would imagine 
him to be nettled at Floquet having detected some undoubted 
errors in Ledieu’s statements. Be this as it may, the Voltaire 
of the seventeenth century, as M. Vinet styles him—each 
of the two great men thus compared standing out from 
amid his fellows in equally bold relief, the one as the incar- 
nation of Dogma, the other of Doubt—is a subject sufficiently 
inexhaustible to admit of ever so many inquirers. As we 
propose recurring to this book on some future occasion, we shall 
only say for the present that it opens out a somewhat new aspect 
of Bossuet. We are so accustomed to think of him as shrouded 
in the majesty of a sacerdotal Zeus, hurling the thunders of 
orthodoxy at Quietists, Protestants, and even Popes—witness 
the struggle on the Gallican liberties, when Bossuet was so 
nearly becoming the Cranmer of France—that we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to regard him as pursuing the ordinary avoca- 
tions, and suffering the ordinary infirmities, of ordinary men. 
We are here naturally reminded of one who has contributed 
a brilliant morceau to what the Germans call the ‘ Litteratur” 
on Bossuet. Lamartine is now publishing a Cours familier de litté- 
rature, issued in monthly Entretiens (the second of which ap- 
peared about a fortnight back), of which the opening number con- 
tains a truly painful picture of the state in which either his misfor- 
tunes or his faults—his friends all say the latter, as friends always 
do—have placed him. Past, present, and future, are alike dismal 
to his view. Bent down by the weight, not of years, but of cares, of 


uettée should 


the many forms of existence through which his chequered career 
has agra one only remains—that of the man of letters. Every 
line he traces is, he tells us, written, not with ink, but with the 
sweat of his brow. To those who say that his industry and 
toil are merely the fruit of vanity and of a thirst for notoriety, 
he replies that you might as well prate of the obtrusive love of 
publicity of a man who breaks stones on the road, that he may 
get the wherewithal to soothe the hunger of wife and child, 
Such is the kind of language in which Alphonse de Lamartine 
is forced to appeal to the sympathies of the public. It is 
ievous to think that a man who divides with Victor Hugo 
the honour of being the first poet of France, should be compelled 
to address his countrymen in such terms. Popular ingratitude, 
at all times unkind, is aggravated in France by the fickleness of 
the national character. Otherwise, it would seem unaccountable 
that the public services which he unquestionably rendered at one 
critical period of the last French revoluion, when he stood be- 
tween the living and the dead, and stayed the fury of the 
multitude by his bold moderation, should have been so com- 
letely forgotten. We are glad to hear that the principal pub- 
ishers of Paris have come forward and formed a eommittee for 
receiving and collecting subscriptions to his Cours d’ Entretiens. 
We earnestly trust that their efforts may prove largely 
successful. His a services may have no particular in 
on our regard as Englishmen, but the author of the Harmonies and 
of Jocelyn belongs, by virtue of his genius, to that great re- 
public of letters which knows nothing of territorial limitations, 
or distinctions of race and tongue. 

The transition from Lamartine to Victor Hugo requires no 
effort. We have heard it stated that, when the latter was living 
in the Rue de Vaugirard, a letter reached him, addressed to 
the “ plus grand poéte de l’ Univers.” He immediately enclosed 
it, unopened, to Lamartine, then living in the Rue de 1'Uni- 
versité, by whom it was, with equal promptitude and courtesy, 
returned. Those who wish to decide upon Victor Hugo's claims 
to the title thus imposed upon him—probably by some boy in 
the provinces—have now fresh data whereon to found their judg- 
ment. While we write these lines, Paris booksellers are ex- 
posing for sale two new volumes of poems by the author of the 
Feuilles d’Automne and Notre Dame de Paris. At present 
we shall only state that they form by far the most considerable 
collection of poems—nearly 10,000 verses—which Victor Hugo 
has ever published at once. On the kind of communion with 
nature which they unfold, we may speak hereafter more at length. 
They are published by Michel Lévy. 

Many of our readers are probably aware that among the 

ems which have appeared of late years in the Revue des Deux 
ondes, M. Babinet’s popular articles on scientifie subjects hold 
a chief place. They are now collected together, and, with some 
memoirs of an equally popular character, read before the 
French Institute, of which va Babinet is a member, have been 
given to the world, under the auspices of the eminent scientific 
publisher, Mallet-Bachélier, in two most charming little volumes. 
As specimens of eres they will not easily find their 
met 9 and we congratulate M. Babinet on having met with a 
printer and publisher so well qualified to do justice to the charms 
of his style and the interest of his theme. Mr. Hopkins—the 
Mr. Hopkins, of Cambridge—in his admirable letter to the 
Times on the rotation of the moon, speaks of the “scientific 
horror” with which he regards the crude vagaries of a shallow 
dabbler in physical laws. To no such horror will these books 
give birth. No shallow dabbler is M. Babinet; and, had his 
scientific acquirements been less profound, bis mode of treating 
scientific subjects might have been less popular. Lessing says 
that it is only when he feels he has got a thorough firm grasp of 
a subject himself, that he can afford to let off his cascades for the 
entertainment of others. So with M. Babinet. We doubt whe- 
ther any man less at home in the deepest, knottiest questions of 
scientific lore, could so have adapted himself to the “ meanest 
capacity,” in writing on comets and astronomical observations 
enerally—on tides, climates, and earthquakes—on the dios 
ouépos, or “mist which goes up from the ground,” and waters 
the earth—or, to pass to applied sciences, on electric telegraphs 
and stereoscopes, and on the agency of electricity as a hand- 
maid to the industrial arts—or, lastly, on that mental epidemic 
which gave such vogue to the subject of table-turning. We see 
a third volume is announced as in the press. We only hope it 
may prove as interesting and as valuable as its predecessors. 

Intwovolumesof some6oo pageseach, M. Hachette has furnished 
the public with a most useful and compendious work of reference 
on the institutions and usages of France. The author is a man 
well known for his erudition in historic lore. His Histoire de 
U Administration Monarchique en France depuis Cavénement de 
Philippe-Auguste jusqu’a la mort de Louis XiV. met with 
high praise from M. Mignet, as rapporteur of the Académie des 
Sctences Morales et Politiques, who had proposed the subject as 
a prize. The great evil of all dictionaries, such as the one before 
us, commonly is—M. Chéruel is the first to admit it—that infor- 
mation which for many purposes ought to be given entire is 
split up into fragments, and disseminated throughout a whole 
volume. To obviate this evil, the author prefixes a most admi- 
rable sketch of the history, rise, and progress of the civil and 
political institutions of France, of her administrative organization 
generally, of letters, arts, and sciences—of everything, in short, 
which makes up the public and private life of a nation. Foot- 
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notes refer you to articles in the dictionary embracing the prin- 
cipal topics under each of these heads, while a concluding section 
groups together all the more important works to which the 
reader should resort if he wishes for fuller information than any 
dictionary can supply. The beauty of this sketch is, that it is 
really no dry compendium of secondhand details, but contains 
sound and philosophical views, which ought not to be lightly 
esteemed because they are neither prosy nor pretentious. To 
any Englishman who has neither time nor inclination to enter 
deeply into the composition and history of French institutions, 
&c., the book is peculiarly valuable. In the bare perusal of a 
French newspaper, or of the effusions of “ our own” Paris corre- 
spondent, difficulties will frequently arise which this dictionary 
would in a moment solve. To zealots in the cause of administrative 
reform, or tomen who are bitten with the spirit of continental cen- 
tralization, M. Chéruel’s labours will show how impossible it would 
be toassimilatetheinstitutionsof England tothose of France, unless 
we could establish an absolute identity in the past history of 
the two countries. Some engravings are here ot there inserted 
in the text, not as illustrations in the general aceeptation of the 
term, but as copies of authentic monuments which may'serve to 
fix the reader’s ideas in the description of arms, halilings, fur- 
niture, and instruments of music, &c. To attempt any résumé of 
a work so disconnected as a dictionary would of course be absurd, 
even if space allowed. What we “chiefly wish to impress upon 
the reader's mind is, that we are not recommending to his notice 
a dry and meagre compilation by an industrious literary hack, 
but rather the work of a man of undoubted acumen and origi- 
nality, who enlivens the most arid details by sentences of vigor- 
ous and independent thought. _We would call attention to 
the word historique in the title. The dictionary does not merely 
apply to existing institutions, but may be used as a valuable com- 
anion in elucidating the history of any period of France. Per- 
ps after all that has been said, the reader will be surprised to 
learn that the price of the two volumes is only twelve francs. 

The Critique et Littérature Musicales, par P. Scudo, (Hachette 
1856), is a third and augmented addition of a collection of Essays 
on famous musicians, and on leading periods in the history of 
music, almost from the time of Christianity to the present day. 
A volume more replete with evidence of petty animosity and pre- 
judice we have seldom had the misfortune to encounter. The 
author opens fire with a very scurrilous attack on Liszt, whom he 
considers as very inferior to Frangois Chopin. “His turbulent 
music produces a feverish heat, which flies to the head, and makes 
you drunk as if with loaded wine.” “ Effects of rhythm and 
of noise, the two grossest elements in music are what he aims, 
at.” Such is the style in which M. Scudo thinks it decent to 
oo of the performances of Franz Liszt. On the whole, this 

ssay is as pretty a piece of Billingsgate rhetoric as we have 
everread. If Buffon’s maxim be true—* Le style, c'est l'homme” 
—M. Scudo must be an amiable character. The attack on 
Liszt, however, is sugar itself, when compared with the acrimony 
shown in the succeeding article on Hector Berlioz. On the points 
at issue no one but a professional musician is capable of forming 
an opinion. This much, however, we may say, that we have our- 
selves heard Herz assert that Berlioz’s articles in the Débatsproved 
him to be the first critic in Europe ; and when M. Scudo asserts 
that it is in vain for Berlioz to canvass so assiduously the suffrages 
of Germany, “car nous savons qwil a été jugé en Allemagne 
comme nous le jugeons & Paris,” we beg to reply that Marx, of 
Berlin—no mean authority, though, of course, inferior to P. 
Scudo—calls Berlioz the ‘only Frenchman who is gifted with 
the power and the feeling to create anything noteworthy in the 
=— of pure music.” After all the frothy vituperation in 
these two articles, it is a relief to turn to that on Mozart and Don 
Juan, which is full of high and just encomiums on the truly 
royal mind of that great artist. The feeblest part in this Essay 
is where M. Scudo attempts an appreciation of Don Juan as a 
type of humanity, and institutes a very skim-milk comparison 
between Mozart, Moliére, and Tirso de Molina, the author of 
the Spanish and earliest embodiment of that ty It is curious 
that a Frenchman should possess such flimsy, shallow notions on 
Molitre. On the whole, we look upon M. Seudo as a wordy, 
captious critic, who by turns mystifies one’s understanding with 
musical technicalities, or excites one’s feelings with volleys of 
racy abuse. 

Various other works claim our attention, either as interesting 
or instructive publications. Among these we may mention the 
new edition of the Musique mise a la portée de tout le monde 
(Hachette, 1856), by M. Pétis—a man of very different powers, 
natural and acquired, from M. Seudo. “Tt is much to be 
regretted that pecuniary embarrassments should have com- 

elled one of the most scientific musicians of France to make 

russels, instead of Paris, the scene of his career. The work 
before us is intended to meet the wants of non-professional 
persons, nay, of persons who do not even rise to the level of 
amateurs. Admirable, as far as it goes, is the analysis it gives 
of the nature of the sensations produced by music—a branch 
of esthetics which has seldom been treated with adequate 
breadth and depth, though it is on the whole one of the most 
curious psychological problems with which we are acquainted. 
It seems superfluous and impertinent to say anything in favour 
of a work from the pen of M. Fétis—otherwise we should 
strongly recommend this book to those who wish to acquire 
sound views on the nature of music, that “secret arithmetic 


of the soul,” or “ exercitium arithmetice occultum nescientis 
se numerare animi,” as Leibnitz styles it. Then again, we 
had hoped to say something of the Cowreur des Bois, a tale 
by Gabriel Ferry, in Hachette’s Railway Library, which has 
been sold off with almost railway speed, having reached a 
fourth edition—and that without any of the stimulants of im- 
morality and indecency, overt or covert, which operate so 
powerfully on the success of many French novels. The story, 
of which the scene is partly in Mexico, a country familiar to t 
writer, is full of “ most disastrous chances, of moving accidents 
by flood and field, of hairbreadth ’scapes.” There is one, in par- 
ticular, which is too curious to be passed over. The Coureur des 
Bois and two of his companions are exposed, on an islet, to the 
assaults of some Indians who have taken up a hostile position 
on the banks of the river, in the middle of which this islet has 
gradually sprung up from the accumulated roots of trees, sedge, 
shrubs, and the like. As a last resort to escape from the malice 
and persecution of their foes, the Runner, or Coureur, dives under 
the water, and succeeds, after repeated efforts, in detaching the 
island from the bottom of the river. So off it floats, and with 
it the happy trio. We do not speak of this book as a high-class 
novel—we simply mean that, while it rises high above a mere 
melodramatic tissue of horrors, it does not seek elements of inte- 
rest in sources which defile the mind. 

We are compelled to treat this book thus cursorily, and to 
pass over others in total silence, in order to leave ourselves room 
to speak of a work which derives additional interest and import- 
ance from its bearing on questions of the day. Weallude to the 
new volume, just out, of Didot’s admirable series called the 
Univers Pittoresque, which embraces the history, institutions, 
and customs of the Provinces Danubiennes et Roumaines. Of 
its two authors, M. Chopin and Ubicini, the latter, in particular, 
is well known to fame for his valuable contributions to the eluci- 
dation of everything connected with the Ottoman empire; and 
to his pen is due the second part of the work, which treats of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. ithout an adequate knowledge of 
the history attached to those treaties of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, by which the existing suzerainty of the Porte 
over those Principalities is defined, it is impossible for any one 
to approach the discussion of the future condition of the Rou- 
mains with anything but crude notions, or to carry it on with any 
but worthless results. Such knowledge this book supplies. In 
the solid organization of those Principalities—the Netherlands 
of the East—in the adequate satisfaction of the wants, the wishes, 
and the interests of their inhabitants, will be found the best 
guarantee for the duration and stability of the peace now re- 
established. As we write, the Constantinople protocol of the 
11th February is by our side—a protocol which is to be the basis 
of the labours of the Commission on the organization of the 
Principalities. Of the many allusions to the past, and the fore- 
shadowings of the future which it contains, there is scarcely one 
concerning which this book would not remove a difficulty or 
solve a doubt. The English Parliament will do well to guard 
with a jealous eye and a firm hand the true interests of popu- 
lations on whose welfare the peace emg of Europe so 
largely depend ; but, as we fear its indifference on the subject 
can only be equalled, as it is occasioned, by its ignorance, we 
would urge its members, one and all, whether raw legislators 
or hoary statesmen, to con with diligence the pages of Pro- 
vinces Danubiennes of MM. Chopin and Ubicini. 


MERIVALE’S ROME.* 


TT history of the Roman Empire, during its first two cen- 
turies, has received a share of attention very disproportionate 
to that bestowed upon the history of the Commonwealth. 
this neglect two reasons may be assigned. The unapproach- 
able excellence of Tacitus as a narrator has y when writers 
from competition with him; and an opinion has prevailed that 
the narrative turned solely upon the personal characters of 
the Ceesars—assuredly among the least attractive of potentates. 
Modern attempts to describe this period have also been generall 
unlucky. Crevier and Tillemont are unreadable in the origi 
and positively repulsive when ‘‘ done into English.” The most 
important contribution in our language to the knowledge of this 
era is contained in Gibbon’s introductory chapters, and these, 
as the prelude to the Decline and Fall of the Empire, present 
merely an outline of the Cesars from Augustus to Commodus. 
And yet, both directly and relatively, the history of the Empire 
is the more instructive and important of the two. The records 
of republican Rome are those of a city which, although it laid 
province to province and kingdom to kingdom, never attained, 
until it was governed by military despots, to the scale or dignity 
ofa nation. To the ancient republics, whether Greek or Roman, 
modern Christendom, even in its least considerable States, bears 
no analogy, since commerce, and not war, was the informing 
spirit of the Dutch and Italian commonwealths, while the circum- 
stances of the Helvetic confederation are so peculiar as altogether 
to exclude comparison. The great empires of Christendom, how- 
ever, have often consciously aspired to attain the dignity of their 
Roman prototype, by adopting its laws and emulating its public 
works and its civil or military system; and Charlemagne, Louis 
XIV., and Napoleon, have successively sustained or deluded 
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themselves by the belief that they bore the very image and 
superscription of the Roman Cesars. 

During the present century, juster notions have prevailed of the 
importance of Roman history for two centuries after the extinc- 
tion of the Commonwealth. Fifty years ago, the world be- 
held the accretion of an empire threatening at one time to become 
as extensive as that of Rome itself, and purposely resembling it 
in its Code of Laws, in its military government, and in the 
strong centralising force that permeated all its limbs. Napoleon 

. professed and believed himself to be a genuine successor of the 
Cesars, and Europe generally subscribed to his belief. The atten- 
tion alike of scholars and statesmen was thus drawn to that colos- 
sal fabric which, originating with the mighty Julius, was completed 
by Hadrian and the Antonines, and it was clearly though tardily 
discerned that the personal character of the Cesars, whether evil 
or good, was unimportant in comparison with that of the imperial 
system which they directed or abused. Thenceforward the annals 
of the Roman Empire have attracted and rewarded minute in- 
vestigation. 

Of recent investigators, no one has taken so comprehensive a 
survey of this “ great argument” as the historian whose volumes 
we now pene briefly to notice. Mr. Merivale, though treating 
amply of the Emperors themselves, has properly accorded to the 
imperial system the larger space in his pages. He has afforded 
us as full and faithful a picture of Rome and its dependencies 
as ancient records and modern researches would allow. He 
has exhibited, with equal learning and graphic power, Rome in its 
most high and palmy state—the marble Rome of the Cesars—with 
its long vistas of suburbs extending over nearly the whole original 
ager Romanus, its motley indiscriminate crowds, hurrying to the 
~~ mart and chancery of the world, from Daphne Seenten, 

m Syene, where “ the shadow both ways fall,” from Tartessian 
Gades, and from isolated Britain. He has familiarized us with the 
pomp and circumstances of the Cesarian court and of its pretorian 
and proconsular satellites, with the scale and splendour of 
its pleasures, with the martial aspect even of its repose, with the 
great households of its nobles, and the still greater households 
of its freedmen. But Rome itself is a portion only of the impe- 
rial picture. Mr. Merivale’s excursions into the provinces 
which obeyed, and the kingdoms which opposed or trembled 
before the Caesars, are not less instructive and interesting than 
his account of the metropolis itself. In the period occupied by 
these volumes, Rome was the renovator, as it deunpily been 
the destroyer, of earlier civilization. Corinth and Carthage had 
arisen from their ashes, and it was debated whether, externally 
at least, their end was not more splendid than their beginning. 
and Egypt, so long oppressed by the degenerate successors 
of Alexander—and the former, after its subjugation, so ill en- 
treated by its Roman governors—were re-invigorated by the firm, 
and often mild, administration of the Emperors, and displayed, 
as Mr. Merivale represents them, the state, opulence, and luxury 
of metropolitan communities. The barbarism of the West was 
brought into contact with the civilization of Greece and the East— 
the great rivers and highways of Central Europe were lined with 
Roman camps and fortresses—the language and the arts of the 
capital were gradually distributed over the empire—and every 
scene of this diversified panorama is unfolded in its due succes- 
sion, and represented in Mr. Merivale’s pages, with unflagging 
vigour and picturesqueness. 

We not long ago attempted to show how a History of Rome 
should xot be written. The more agreeable task now awaits us 
of surveying briefly a narrative which generally fulfils the condi- 
tions which we then laid down. It was easier indeed to note 
Dr. Liddell’s defects than it it will be, within our limits, to do 
justice to Mr. Merivale’s merits. Our attention will of course 

directed principally to the volumes recently published, yet 
we must occasionally resort to their predecessors, in order to 
render intelligible our author’s view of the empire as it was or- 
— by Augustus, and administered or modified by his imme- 
iate successors. There is, perhaps, no more melancholy pic- 
ture of national decline than that exhibited by Rome during the 
last century of its republican existence. It had put under its 
footstool every kingdom and commonwealth between the Eu- 
hrates and the Western Ocean ; but it was itself torn asunder by 
tions, exhausted by a series of revolutions, and debased by 
the intrusion of aliens into its senate and tribes—captives taken 
in war, or freedmen whose sires had been purchased in the 
slave-market. The Roman populace—the fer Romuli—as 
even the native historians denominated them, were a horde of 
state-paupers, venal, turbulent, and licentious, combining all the 
vices of servitude and of luxury. Between the populace and the 
nobles there was a great chasm. Poverty and accumulated wealth 
looked at each other, face to face, with the mingled acrimony of 
hatred and fear. And if it were ill within the walls of the city, 
it was even worse without. The later conquests of Rome were 
made without system, and were accompanied by none of the com- 
pensations which even conquest sometimes brings with it to the 
vanguished. Bad as doubtless was the government of Syria, 
Egypt, and Macedon under the latest of Alexander’s succes- 
sors, the government of the Roman Senate was infinitely worse. 
As regarded their civil administration, it was to the Saigon pro- 
vincials an exchange of rods for scorpions. Luxury and corrup- 
tion at home preyed on the very vitalsof the Republic. It was 
scarcely possible to attain a public office without incurring into- 
lerable debt. The only means of reimbursement for him who had 


rendered himself bankrupt by exhibiting prestorian games or gain- 
ing a consularelection, was the plunder of a province—of a province 
already groaning under fiscal extortion, and drained by some horse- 
leech of a proconsul on his own behoof. Gradually ——a at 
Rome passed into the hands of three or four popular gene 

the nation had melted into the army—the leaders of the arm 
dictated to the civil power. Anarchy and tyranny kissed om 
other. Rome, the metropolis of the civilized world, endured evils 
worse than the desolation of hostile cities, and exhausted itself 
in unavailing efforts to regain the strong aad solid government 
which had, during its contests with Italy and Carthage, borne it 
up against the mightiest foes, and crowned it in the end with 
invariable victory. 

There was doubtless much posthumous adulation in the homage 
- by the Augustan writers to the name of the great Julius. 

et there was a universal conviction pervading the empire that 
a single arm alone could sustain and reconcile the jarring forces 
of the body politic. The senate had been tried and found incom- 
petent—reaction had been attempted, but the Syllan constitu- 
tion melted away in a few years after its author's abdication— 
the conservatism of Pompey was nought—the constitutional 
theories of Cicero, and the purism of Cato were alike un- 
availing. Cicero was potent enough to put down the Catili- 
narian faction, but he could not put down the Clodian “ moun- 
tain-party,” or the great senatorian leaders; and his projected 
consolidation of the orders was as bootless as Cato’s pedantic 
conservatism, to arrest the march of anarchy and dissolution. 
The hour, however, was at hand for curbing the populace and 
controlling the ambition of the Senate, and with the hour came 
the man. Foremost among Mr. Merivale’s numerous merits as 
an historian, we place his recognition of the greatness and the 
necessity of Cesar. It is idle to complain of the destruction of 
a commonwealth already self-destroyed by its own irreparable 
vices. It is idle, when a vessel is going to pieces on the rocks, to 
demand that the pilot shall listen to the suggestions of the pas- 
sengers and the crew. At the very moment of dissolution, Cesar 
wore ship; and the existence of Rome four centuries after it had 
been ready to drop into the vortex of its own factions is answer 
sufficient to all who deplore his usurpation, and attribute the later 
degradation of Rome to his conversion of the republic into an 
empire. The justification of the Casarian imperium—its neces- 
sity, its general benefits, both as respected the capital itself and 
the provinces—is the keystone of Mr. Merivale’s work. In the 
latter half of his third volume and throughout his fourth, he has 
delineated the Rome of A us—the consolidator of the em- 
pire, as Julius had been its founder. The second Cesar, indeed, 
was unable to carry out the plans of the first, for in the interval 
between the assassination of the one and the establishment of 
the other, the circumstances of the empire had undergone a 
final, although a silent revolution. 

The victory at Pharsalia had decided the fate of the aristo- 
eracy, but had not materially impaired its numbers; and it 
was possible to reconstruct an image of the Republic, to be 
guided indeed by a dictator, but not to be converted into a 

overnment of the sword. But after the battle of Philippi, 
Caowing on the heels of the triumviral proscriptions, the two 
polar forces of the commonwealth—the Senatorian and Equestrian 
orders—were politically defunct. It was no longer competent for 
Augustus to re-enact the part of Julius. Julius could have re- 
built Rome with its old materials, but the old materials had 
been swept away from the reach of Augustus. Indispesed to 
war and aggrandisement, he was forced, so long as the republican 
ty—so long as Sextus Pompeius and Antonius—survived, to 
~y. military chieftain. He conquered, indeed, by the sword 
of Agrippa, but he was nevertheless vi y, no less than 
nominally, himself the commander of the legions. When the 
capitol of the Ptolemies threw open to him its vacant halls, his 
military necessities were at an end. The harder duty of binding 
up the bleeding wounds of a century of civil wars then com- 
menced. The first postulate of governments which succeed to 
a period of protracted revolution, is to accustom their subjects 
to the steadfast forms and the quiet benefits of peace. The 
second is to induce a belief among the governed that the new 
order of things is the old order revived, that anarchy has been a 
parenthesis merely, and that with peace comes back the old 
régime of law and custom. So long as he was compelled to act 
the part of a revolutionary leader, Augustus arrayed himself 
with the attributes of war; but as soon as war ceased to be 
a necessity, he exchanged the paludamentum for the civil gown, 
and ostentatiously displayed the characteristics of a senator 
alone. The imperator, or commander of legions, disguised him- 
self as the princeps, or first of citizens. As years advanced, the 
civil effaced the military character of the second Cesar. The 
senate was apparently reinstated—the forms, at least, of |e goed 
freedom were restored—the people were supposed to elect the 
annual magistrates—the senate, exercising the judicial functions, 
was believed to guide the executive also. The Cesar was merely 
perpetual president of the great council of the nation; and the 
army, which had really conferred the imperium, was quietly re- 
duced to the body of the citizens, or legitimately employed in 
reserving the peace, or guarding the frontiers of the empire. 
ypocrisy is defined to be the homage that vice pays to virtue— 
in the administration of Augustus it might be justly described as 
the homage which inevitable despotism _— to the memory of 
republican freedom. Rome had gained order if it had lost liberty. 
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The provinces had gained comparative freedom as well as positive 
order. Under the Cesars there were doubtless oppressive pro- 
curators and proconsuls ; but they were exceptional, and not the 
annual or triennial flight of locusts which had, under the senate, 
eaten up every green thing in every province of the empire. The 
improved condition of the dependencies of Rome is elaborately 
traced by Mr. Merivale ; nor can we ascribe it altogether to fear 
or adulation that the provincials so frequently craved permission 
to erect altars and statues to their imperial patron and protector. 

The length of days accorded to Augustus enabled him not only 
to complete his designs, but also calmly to survey their practical 
operation. He had renovated with a marble surface the old 

trusean city, and he had equally infused new vigour into the 
old Sabine constitution of the State. Disguise, under one or 
another form, was the charaeteristic of the second Cesar’s genius. 
He had none of the impulsive originality of the great Julius— 
he had as little of the systematic, though generally palpable 
dissimulation of Tiberius. A man must have been a shrewd 

olitician to dive to the real purpose of Augustus. He was 

y far the most consummate of political actors. His, power of 
concealment was unquestionably aided in the highest degree by 
a passionless temperament. It is absurd to call him a coward ; 
but his courage was of the reflective kind—it shielded him in 
danger, but it would not leadthim into danger. His moderation— 
perhaps his most valuable and conspicuous quality—was not the 
moderation of the philosopher, but of the statist. Rome, torn 
by factions, cb A repose as much as reform—Rome, justly 
proud of a constitution which had lasted five centuries, and had 
made her mistress of the world, reverenced the past, and was 
strongly attached to forms—Rome, possessing the riches of the 
earth, was prodigal in her pleasures, and more jealous of in- 
terference with them than of inroads on her liberties. Augustus 
soothed and reconciled her factions by surrounding the city and 
all its ring of provinces with an ample verge of peace. He 
affected a profound reverence for the names and usages of the 
Commonwealth—he professed to be guided by the maxims and 
the example of the Curii and Fabricii, even while devising and 
consolidating schemes of government which they would have 
accounted hateful as Tarquin’s, and punishable as the imputed 
treasons of Melius and Manlius. Finally, while he curbed the 
prenions, he kept it contented and cheerful, soothing its pride 

y lis amenity, and catering for its employment and its pleasures 
by public works, by liberal Taugeseen, and frequent and gorgeous 
spectacles. 

But the most skilfully contrived political system, unless it be 
occasionally invigorated by the breezes of free action, becomes 
tedious in the end. Long before Augustus uttered his vale to 
Livia, and required from the by-standers at his death-bed his 
final Plaudite, the Romans had grown weary of the histrionic 
decorum of the second Cesar. He survived the generation 
which suffered in the civil wars, as well as the generation which 
heard in boyhood the last echoes of the strife. ‘* Young Rome” 
did not appreciate the quietude which he had established, 
and was impatient of the apathy which he exacted, or at least 
cherished. She was not prepared for freedom, but she demanded 
excitement. Neither was it probable that an Amurath should 
sueceed an Amurath—that the wily and sagacious Augustus 
should find or educate a successor ae or willing to carry on his 
well-balanced hypocrisy. His successor professed, indeed, to be 
guided on all occasions by the precepts and practice of Augustus ; 
but the character of Tiberius was quite dissimilar, and un- 
fitted him to be a rival or a copyist of his predecessor. The 
pattern from which nearly every later historian has delineated 
Liberius is the matchless portraiture by Tacitus. Mr. Merivale 
las shown ot reasons for calling in question the veracity of the 
likeness. e has compared Tacitus with Dion, Suetonius, and 
other authorities—he has confronted Tacitus with Tacitus him- 
self. ‘The sad intelligencing tyrant” loses some of his repul- 
siveness in Mr. Merivale’s hands. The worst aspect of Tiberius 
is that which he wore in his relations to the senate. Their hatred 
awakened his fears—their servility excited his contempt. Fear 
and gg or rather distrust, were the great errors of 
Tiberius. He was a gallant soldier, but a timid statesman. 
He dreaded change, and rigorously suppressed it—the fate of 
the first Cassar was ever before his eyes, and he met the ima- 
ginary dagger of the senators with the practical axe and 
halter of the executioner. He despised the people as much 
as he hated the aristocraey—he neither contented them, as 
Augustus had done, with alms or employment, nor gratified them 
by affecting a passion for the theatre or the arena. Plain 
in his garb and simple in his household as Augustus, and equally 
diligent in business, he never attained—and indeed never seems 
to have courted—his popularity. He was hominum tristissimus. 
‘The doors of his palace were closed against the crowd who 
daily greeted Augustus; and the island of Capree for eleven 
years shrouded the person of the Emperor from the public gaze. 
We have not space to inquire into the imputed vices or 
insanity of the major Neronum; but we must direct our 
readers’ attention to the esteem in which the provinces held a 
ruler whom Rome itself flattered, dreaded, and abominated. 
Even Tacitus is forced to admit that everywhere beyond the 
peodacte of the capital, Tiberius was popular. He discouraged 
voth fiscal and military oppression—was accessible to complaints 
—-frequently relieved cities and districts which famine, pestilence, 
or convulsions of nature had visited—and he kept a tight hand 


over his own ae and freedmen charged with provincial 
offices. Mr. Merivale’s pages should be open before all who 
read the annals of Tacitus. Without making the worse appear 
the better cause, he has shown ample reason for doubting whether 
Tiberius was the prodigious criminal he is currently reported to 
have been. 

The historian who deals with classical antiquity encounters 
difficulties exactly opposite to those which perplex the modern 
annalist. The latter is bewildered by the amount of documentary 
evidence—the former by the total absence of it, independent of 
the writer whose praise or blame may be groundless, or whose 
bias it may be diffteult to detect. It is possible, indeed, to correct 
the panegyric of Paterculus by the censure of Tacitus ; but who 
is now able to probe the censure of Tacitus himself? He is, in 
nearly every respect, “ the roof and crown” of historians, be they 
ancient or modern. He is the greatest of word-painters, the 
most subtle and sagacious of political philosophers, the shrewdest 
and most adroit of special pleaders, the most consummate of 
artists in the ordering of his materials. But Tacitus is neither a 
safe guide nor an impartial judge, as Mr. Merivale has frequently 
—. Two causes especially affected the veracity of Tacitus. 

n the first place, by temperament or by prejudice, hereditary or 
acquired—and it is well known how obstinate and perdurable 
the political prejudices of the Romans in all ages were—he was 
an aristocrat of the old republican stamp, regarding with eyes of 
disfavour the Cesars altogether, and indulging, it would seem, in 
dreams of a restored senate, if not of a renovated commonalty. And 
further, he was preferred to honours and office by a dynasty which, 
not being of the household of Cesar, was well inclined to defame 
its predecessors, whose lineage it envied, and whose title to the 
throne it lacked. Tacitus, though often professing to be above 
fear or favour, is throughout a partisan of the Flavian family, and 
of Trajan. To exalt his patrons, he embraces every occasion for 
reviling the genuine Cesars, and representing them as odious 
alike to gods and men. Mr. Merivale has rendered no slight 
service to history by his perception of the treacherous ground 
underlying man of the statements in the annals of Tiberius, 
Caius, and Claudius Cesar. 


PURE LITERATURE.* 


Nr very me ago, some good people, scandalized at the enor- 
mous circulation of the weekly newspapers and magazines, 
which constitute so important a part of the reading of the poor, 
formed a “ Society for the Diffusion of Pure Literature,” with the 
view of supplanting the papers which they considered objection- 
able by publications of a useful, or at any rate of a harmless, 
character. We are unable tosay how far their operations have been 
successful, but the character of the publications which they circu- 
late throws a curious light upon the mental condition of one of the 
most influential classes of English society—that great class which 
petitions Parliament against “secularizing the Sabbath,” and 
which, during the present month, will supply the public with a 
counter-attraction to theatres and illuminations, in the shape of 
meetings at Exeter Hall. The most common complaint brought 
against the party in question by those who do not belong 
to it is, that besides the ordinary classification of human 
actions and affairs into right and wrong, and good and 
bad, they have introduced another division, most perplex- 
ing, and yet in their eyes vitally important,—the division 
into religious and secular. They form, say their critics, a sort 
of State within the State, having their own laws, their 
own traditions, their own standards of honour and expe- 
diency. Each of them is a citizen of two countries. c 
his ordinary life, he is a merchant, a lawyer, or a country 
gentleman, acting, as far as the world around him can 
judge, much like his neighbours; but he has another life besides 
this, into which he retires on certain occasions, particularly on 
Sundays, and which has its own arrangements, quite distinct 
from those of the common world in which the greater part of 
his time is passed. As in his worldly capacity he has his ambition, 
his business, and his pleasure, so in his religious capacity he has 
his hopes, his devotions, and his relaxations. He must, it is true, 
have his “religion in common life”— that is, he must bring the 
one set of feelings to bear upon the other—he must have his sab- 
baticalhour in every day, hissabbatical minute in every hour. But 
whatever relatiye importance he may attach to his two lives—how- 
ever they may influence each other—they are in a thousand 
ways shown to be essentially distinct. Such a distinction, say 
the thinkers to whom we refer, is, in effect, an attempt to serve 
God and Mammon, and has a direct tendency to confound the 
difference between good and evil, and to overthrow all honesty 
and plain dealing in the common affairs of life. Such imputations 
are, of course, indignantly ‘repelled. The distinction is affirmed 
to exist only in the mind of the critic, and the writings of the 
most eminent doctors, and the lives of the most distinguished 
leaders of the party are referred to as conclusive evidence of 
the falsehood of the charge. It is no part of our duty to 
into the question. No doubt the temptation to which the 
Evangelical party is said to have yielded is one to which human 
nature is very liable ; and it is equally certain that many writings 
might be quoted, and many actions referred to, which are, to say 
the least, quite inconsistent with the truth of the accusation, 


* Sunday at Home. Published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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as against some of the most distinguished members of the party. 
As, however, it is one to which few people would wish to plead 
guilty, we shall, we think, be doing a service to the Society which 
we have mentioned, by pointing out to them how curiously the 
publications which they use every effort to circulate, confirm it. 

Perhaps the strongest point in the case against the Evangelical 

arty is their alleged view of the proper employment of Sunday. 
Rot only do they teach that you must not work, and that you 
ought to perform various devotional exercises on that day—in 
which all Christians would agree with them—but they add 
that you must have a set of Sunday feelings and habits quite 
different from those which are fit for week-days. There must be 
not only Sunday clothes, but ‘‘ Sunday books,” Sunday amuse- 
ments, Sunday music, Sunday conversation. You may go to 
church twice a day, you may pass hours in private prayer, you 
may scrupulously abstain from your ordinary avocations ; but if 
you read a novel, if you allow your daughter to play a polka, or 
your sons to go out rowing or skating, you are rather worse than 
if you had only gone to church once, and had passed the rest of 
the day in a half-conscious endeavour to read Sunday books. 
This distinction is unintelligible to many minds. e know, 
they say, what you mean by rest—we know what you mean by 

rayer, but we are utterly unable to conceive what you mean 

y “worldly.” Itis with some curiosity to see how this question 
is answered that we turn to two periodicals—the Leisure Hour, 
intended for week-day amusement, and the Sunday at Home, “a 
family magazine for Sabbath reading,” both published by the 
Religious Tract Society, and both extensively circulated by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Pure Literature. 

Of the Leisure Hour we have little to say. It is a weekly 
penny magazine, published every Thursday, and occupying a 
— equi-distant between the London Journal and Household 

ords. Kvery number is embellished with a wood-cut intended 
to compete with the attractions of those which illustrate the 
works of Mr. Reynolds and Mr. J. F. Smith; and the letter-press 
consists chiefly of more or less amusing, and sometimes curious 

pers on Bells, the Zoological Gardens, a Decimal Coinage, 

otatoes, and other matters. The only peculiarity by which the 
“religious” character of the journal could be discovered is the 
insertion at the end of each number of a few short passages under 
such titles as Realities to Come, Momentous Enquiries, or an 
Anecdote of Felix Neff. 

The Sunday at Home is much more curious, and would cer- 
tainly seem to bear out the notion that its managers consider 
some things sacred and other things profane—some religious 
and others secular—without the smallest reference to any but 
the most arbitrary conventional rule. Except upon this hypo- 
thesis, it is impossible to understand the views of its authors as 
to what you may and what you may not read on a Sunday. For 
example, many people would think it wrong to read novels on 
that day ; but in The Sunday at Home for April, besides several 
minor tales, there are four chapters of a novel, called The Adven- 
tures of a Pocket-Bible. We are told how the autobiographer 
—which, by the way, is so strangely personified as to be 
made, when nearly worn out, to say, “I could not but be 
conscious that my term of earthly service in the cause of 
my Great Master was approaching its appointed end’—fell 
into the hands of “a nameless owner,” whose “dark and 
brooding imagination was concealed by a smiling coun- 
tenance,” and who, as a providential punishment for in- 
fidelity, lost his child, and pot transported—how it afterwards 
was sold to a bookseller (feebly imitated from Mackaye in Alton 
Locke), who gave it to a factory hand, who took it to an infidel 
lecture, where at present the matter rests. The story seems to us 
unfair, uncharitable, and presumptuous; but this is not our point. 
We wish to know why, if itis right to read The Adventures of a 
Pocket-Bible on a Sunday, it is wrong to read any novel on 
that day which it is not wrong to read on a week-day ? It may 
be said that it contains a great deal of theology ; but so do every 
one of Mr. Kingsley’s or of Miss Young's stories; and if these 
are admitted, how are we to exclude Walter Scott, or even 
Mr. James? 

The Sunday atHome suggests a great many questions of this 
kind. Are books of Natural History proper for Sunday read- 
ing? We know many families in which Buffon or Goldsmith would 
be tabooed on that day; yet we find the Religious Tract Society 
—s an Account of Crocodiles, illustrated by pictures, and 
ull of references to Waterton’s Wanderings, and “ the cele- 
brated traveller, Dr. Riippell.” The justification for this is, that 
the crocodile is the leviathan of Job, and that the 41st chapter 
of that book describes him. This principle would certain] 
enlarge the sphere of “ Sunday books” very considerably. Ji ob 
describes the war horse as well as the leviathan. Would this 
circumstance let in Captain Nolan’s book on Cavalry? In 
another number, the Sunday at Home gives a long account of 
the burning mountain of Hawaii or Owhyhee, on the strength of 
its having ben worshipped by the natives, who were converted to 
Christianity —— missionaries. Taking this test, there is hardly 
any subject which is unfit for Sunday reading. At one time 
all nations were heathen, and had sacred places of one kind or 
another. Stonehenge, Delphi, and Irminsul, have been the 
subjects of books enough to occupy plenty of “leisure hours.” 
Are all of these ‘“‘ Sunday books?” And how is the selection to 
be made? Questions like these might be multiplied indefinitely. 


The Sunday at Home is full of biographies, historical essays, and 


antiquarian inquiries, which seem to have no connecting link 
whatever, except the circumstance that, in some way or other, 
they relate to something in the Bible; and if whatever can be 
considered as illustrating the Bible, or its effects upon the human 
heart and actions, ma [ gitientely be read on a Sunday, there 
is probably nothing, from Gibbon to Coke upon Littleton, which 


not. 
fhe Sunday at Home appears to us a reductio ad absurdum 
of one of the most curiously characteristic superstitions which 
ever distorted and perverted a great truth. It is not our part 
to inquire into the nature or the origin of the obligations con- 
nected with the observance of Sunday, but we feel deeply con- 
vinced that its real value will never be understood until its 
sitive and definite character is recognised. Without period- 
ical rest and periodical worship, rich and poor would alike soon 
become mere slaves to money ; but we do not think that either of 
these great blessings will be fully enjoyed so long as the broad 
doctrine of a weekly religious festival, is obscured by an ill- 
defined Judaical sentiment about the divine obligation of certain 
conventional restraints, or by a Manichezan horror of all the 
common interests of life, as being tainted with some fundamental 

The literary merit of the Sunday at Home and of the Leisure 
Hour affords a curious proof of the degree in which the power of 
relishing homely things is destroyed by the sickly feeling that 
common life is not good enough for Sunday, unless it is de- 
scribed in an unfamiliar phraseology, sprinkled with technical re- 
flections. The Sunday at Home contains a set of * Pages for the 
Young,” and “ Mental Scenes and Pictures,” which appear to 
us the most morbid self-conscious strainings after self-righteous- 
ness that we ever read. We should not wish a child of ours to 
pass his Sunday in reading fairy tales or playing at cricket, but 
we had far sooner see him so employed A om. have him read and 
relish such flabby irreverence as the following :— 

The Child-prophet of Shiloh—Chapter iii. The Mysterious Voice.— 
Once more, then, the agitated child seeks his couch, but not to sleep. The 
supernatural character of these occurrences has banished every disposition to 
slumber. His mind, like his eye, is wide awake as he sinks into the posture 
of repose. Eagerly he listens to catch the accents of the Divine voice, should 
it again deign to address him. In the tomb-like hush of the night every 
sound is audible. Now it is the tread of the watchman, as on his rounds he 
draws near to the tabernacle; then it is the sighing of the night-breeze ; and, 

in, it is the bleating of sheep coming up from the adjoining pastures. At 
last, with a clearness that leaves not the shadow of a doubt upon his mind, 
he hears his own name again pronounced—* Samuel, Samuel!” 

In one of the “ mental pictures,” children are called upon to 
realize the Virgin Mary to themselves as “a young female of 

repossessing appearance, gazing at an infant pillowed on her 
ten” n other places there are a variety of death-bed 
scenes, all described in the same feeble technical strain, forcibly 
reminding us of a little child, who, on being asked why, on her 
recovery, she had discontinued the phrases which she had con- 
stantly repeated in her illness, replied, ** I thought I should die 
and be put in a tract.” 

If the Sunday at Home is a fair specimen of the literature 
supplied by the Society to which we have referred, we can 
yo regret the misdirection of its very well-meant efforts. 
In one sense, no doubt, it is “ pure” enough, but it is the purity 
not of health, but of disease—the purity of distilled water, or of 
meat with all its flavour boiled away. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Second Notice. 


R. FROUDE commences his History with a sketch of the 
social condition of England in the sixteenth century. No 

art of his volumes is more successful than this, and in none are 
nis excellences more conspicuous. The want of anything that 
deserves the name of contemporary literature, belonging to the 
_ in question, makes it impossible to give a description of 
ngland under the Tudors as full and as graphic as that given 
by Mr. Macaulay of England at the era of the Restoration. 
We know just enough of what England was under Henry and 
Elizabeth to make us long to know more. Mr. Froude has, how- 
ever, availed himself skilfully of all the scanty materials that lay 
within his reach ; and his general picture is sufficiently striking 
and sufficiently probable to make us feel that we are looking— 
although over a wide gulf and through a hazy atmosphere—at 
the country as it then was, and at the men who then lived in it. 
The Statute Book has been used by Mr. Froude in a way that it 
has scarcely ever, if at all, been used by any writer of English 
history since Lord Bacon wrote the Life of Henry VII. In that 
treatise, Bacon expresses his wonder that historians do not insert 
the laws passed by Parliament in the “table and portrait of the 
time.” He himself notices some of the chief statutes passed 
under Henry VII., and attempts to estimate their political and 
social value. Mr. Froude imitates his example, and strives to 
set before us, by means of extracts from the Statute Book, how 
the English lived under the Tudors—how they were fed, how 
paid, on what principles social difficulties were met, and what 
were the habits, the pursuits, and the temper of the people. 
That the Statute Book is a source of exceedingly valuable infor- 
mation, no one who is acquainted with its contents can deny ; 
but it is a source of information that requires to be used with 
extreme caution, because it is a record, not of what men did, but 
of what they intended to do. As we examine Mr. Froude’s 
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account carefully, a number of questions force themselves on our 
mind. These questions are each of small importance, but, taken to- 
gether, it makes a great difference whether they are answered 
rightly or wrongly. Mr. Froude, for instance, cites a statute of 
Henry VIIL., by which the wages of husbandry were fixed, and 
he adduces it as a proof that the State cared for the poor, and 
amare the labourer against the capitalist. But we turn to the 

tatute Book, and we find that this statute is based on one passed in 
the reign of Henry VI., which provided that the wages of the la- 
bourer should not exceed a certain sum, that he who deserved less 
should receive less, and that in places where it was customary to 
give less, less should be given. The statute further provided 
that the remedy was to be by “ attachment, capias, and exigend.” 
The statute of Henry VIII. is substantially the same, except 
that the rate of wages is fixed ata slightly higher point. On 
the face of it, this statute looks like a provision on behalf of the 
capitalist, not of the labourer. The wages are not fixed at a 
certain sum, but are not to exceed a certain sum—which is a very 
different thing; and where less is deserved, or less is given cus- 
tomarily, there the labourer is to receive less. The remedy, even 
supposing that a right to demand a certain sum was conferred on 
Gn bem by this statute, was one beyond a poor man’s reach. 
How could he proceed against his employer by attachment and 
capias? And that the Act was not intended for the poor man’s 
benefit is apparent from the penalty imposed when it was 
infringed. The penalty was limited toa fine of three shillings and 
fourpence, and was to be imposed by the Justices of the Peace. 
The smallness of the amount shows that the sum was fixed with 
reference to the capabilities of a poor man’s purse. Mr. Froude 
tells us that the poor were dissatisfied with the Act of Henry 
VIII.; and this alone might have shown it to be probable that 
the Legislature was not looking to the advantage of the labourer 
when it passed the statute. This is a small point, but it is on 
accuracy in such small points that the value of the whole picture 
depends. Mr. Froude speaks slightingly, in this introductory 
chapter, of the doctrines of political economy. But the facts he 
adduces might rather serve to show that man is powerless to 
alter the great laws which it is the office of political economy to 
expound. Capitalists wished to fix the rate of wages, but the 
laws that regulate wages by the rates of supply and demand were 
too strong for them. In the time of Elizabeth the legal rate of 
wages was raised, and we cannot tell how often higher wages 
than the law allowed were successfully demanded. 

Mr. Froude is very successful in the art of simple narra- 
tion. When he has merely to tell a story—to work up mate- 
rials lying in a definite compass, and to relate the actions of 
men too unimportant to call for general criticism on their cha- 
racters—he is full of ease and grace, and his genuine sympathy 
and interest throw a glow of truthfulness over his language. 
‘We may mention, as instances that have struck us as conspicuous, 
the story of Anthony Dalaber, and the history of the Irish war. 
Anthony Dalaber was an undergraduate of Alban Hall, at 
Oxford, who incurred great danger by secreting in his chamber 
one of the first Oxford Protestants, a man of the name of Garret. 
Wolsey sent orders to the Dean of Christchurch to have Garret 
arrested, but a friendly proctor gave him notice of what was 
coming. Dalaber, who left a narrative still extant of a part 
of the proceedings, facilitated his escape, and twice got him off 
into the country. Nothing can be more lively than the narrative 
which Mr. Froude gives, partly in his own language and partly 
in that of Dalaber. We see a glimpse of Oxford as it was three 
centuries ago, and seem almost to witness the undergraduate’s 
trials, and watch his honest artifices. There is one scene espe- 
cially, in which Dalaber paints the terror he underwent during a 
service at Christchurch, which must impress itself on the memory 
of every reader. In the middle of the service, Dalaber saw the 
rector of Lincoln call aside the dean out of the choir, and was 
well aware that Garret’s escape formed the subject of their con- 
versation. We could almost laugh at the simple and boyish art- 
lessness of the tale, if we were not haunted by the knowledge 
that in those days the issue of such doings was the martyr’s fire 
and the early grave. 

The portion of the work, however, which we most admire, is 
the history of the Irish Rebellion. The State Papers have 
furnished Mr. Froude with abundant materials, hitherto almost 
wholly unused. We have first an attempt to account for the 
curious fact, that four hundred years after the Conquest the 
island was, in the reign of Henry ViII., almost entirely Irish. 
Mr. Froude finds the cause of this in the peculiarities of the Irish 
character, which, as he says, possessed the counterfeit of every 
virtue, and thus fascinated and subdued the minds of the con- 

uerors. We have next an excellent account of the geographical 

istribution of the Irish clans, and this introduces a notice of the 
English system of government—if government is a word appli- 
cable to a tenure of power wholly nominal, and profiting neither 
the governing nor the governed. The plan simply consisted in 
allowing the chief of the Geraldines, as the head of the most 
powerful clan, to do exactly what he pleased, as long as he 
tolerated the presence, and provided for the sustenance, of a 
viceroy. The chief of the clan, in the early days of Henry VIIL., 
was a crafty, bold, fair-spoken man, who committed, time after 
time, what in any other country wouldhave beenconsidered treason, 
and even carried off the Government stores to supply his own 
castles. At last he fell into the. hands of Henry, and his son 
broke into open rebellion, and laid siege to Dublin. An English 


army was sent to raise the siege, and quell the outbreak. Ulti- 
mately it was successful, but owing to the incapacity of its 
general, it waited long in suspense. The rebellion lasted long 
enough for its author to invite the Pope to bless it, and the 
Catholic Powers to assist it. It is in such a subject that the 
skill of the historian is tested. The hopeless barbarism of the Irish, 
the indifference and irresolution of the English, and the pett 
scale of all the operations, contribute to form one of those dar 
passages of history which nothing but the lamp of genius can 
illume. In Mr. Froude’s pages the scene is bright and the story 
entertaining, and we are led to take as much interest in these 
uneventful and fruitless struggles of wild Celts as if the fate of 
Europe had hung on the issue. 

But there is a large portion of these volumes in which we feel 
constantly placed on our guard by the manner in which Mr. 
Froude treats of characters and events. He seems to have 
assured himself of one or two great truths which enable him to 

conounce on the most difficult questions, and to draw a rigid line 
9 mec one man and another, and between this and that action. 
The chief of these is the belief that, under the Tudors, there was 
an English party with an English policy, and an un-English 
party with an un-English policy. All that the English party 
did was right, all that they proposed was wise—they them- 
selves were the good, the statesmanlike men of the time. The 
un-English party were invariably wrong—its leaders blind, 
foolish, bigoted. Catharine of Arragon, for instance, was 
obstinate, un-English, and wilful. he deserved her fate, 
because she did not appreciate the force of the way in which the 
English party put her case. Sir Thomas More also came off as 
well as he could expect. His death has often been made a 
subject of reproach to those who inflicted it, on two grounds— 
first, that the chief witness against him was a law-oflicer of the 
Crown, who related the details of a private conversation; and 
secondly, that whereas the act attached the penalty of treason to 
the denial of the King’s supremacy, Sir Thomas More merely 
would not answer the questions about it which no one was legally 
authorized to put to him. Mr. Froude, however, observes that 
any act by which he refused to declare himself openly for the 
English party was an encouragement to the un-English party. 
He also says that, to him, the sentence appears ‘‘most inevitable,” 


because “the hour of retribution had come at length when at 


the hands of the Roman Church was to be required all the 
righteous blood which it had shed, from the blood of Raymond 
of Toulouse to the blood of the last victim who had blackened 
into ashes at Smithfield.” These are but poor generalities to 
comfort a dying man, or to justify an illegal execution. 

We have only room to add a few words on Mr. Froude’s 
account of the trial of Anne Boleyn. He thinks her guilty, 
and at this distance of time, and with our scanty materials, it is 
perhaps impossible to prove that she was not. It is, however, 
important to notice the kind of evidence on ‘which Mr. Froude 
rests his conclusion. He proceeds principally on two grounds— 
first, that the language of the indictment 1s such, entering so fully 
into the minutie of crime, that we can scarcely suppose that men 
could have framed it, had there not been real facts to suggest what 
was to be said ; and secondly, that so many different juries, and 
so many different tribunals, found her guilty, that we cannot trust 
our opinion against that of contemporaries who, we have every 
reason to suppose, were honest men. With reference to the 
first head, we may remark that the original intention of the pro- 
secutors evidently was to preserve unimpeached the title of Eliza- 
beth as the legitimate daughter of Henry ; and, accordingly, the 
first act of criminality is laidin the indictmentas having taken place 
on October 6, 1535, Elizabeth having been born on the preceed- 
ing 7th of September. It is highly improbable that a woman who 
had been chaste and faithful previously, should have been guilty 
of a criminal act within a month after the birth of her first 
child. On the other hand, if we say that this is lawyer's lan- 
guage, and that the object of defending Elizabeth’s legitimacy 
was a natural and proper one, how far are we to carry this kind 
of criticism of the indictment? Where did the lawyers begin to 
invent, and cease to state simple facts? As regards the second 
point, Mr. Froude does not seem to us to appreciate the hopeless 
position of a prisoner who, under the old law of England, was tried 
for treason. ‘lhe absurd interpretations of the statute of Edward 
III. are among the greatest blots on the records of English 
law. Remote possibilities were pursued and dwelt on, until 
the most simple act of daily life was construed into a com- 
passing of the death of the king. The only charges brought 
against her in the indictment which could even wear the appear- 
ance of a legal treason were the inference that, being in love with 
her paramours, she must have wished the king out of the 
way, and the statement that the distress she caused the 
king by her vicious conduct injured his health. There 
was no judge in all these tribunals, no juror on all these 
juries, to point out how ridiculous and illegal it was to bring 
such things as these within the law of treason. Add to this, 
that on trials for treason the prisoner had no copy of the in- 
dictment given him, and no notice of the witnesses that were to 
appear against him—and we cannot be surprised that the simple 
denial of the accused was generally unsuccessful. In trials for 
treason, we find, long after the reign of Henry VIILI., that a con- 
viction almost invariably followed the prosecution. The judges 
made the law to suit the wishes of the Crown, and the jurors 
had no evidence presented to them on behalf of the prisoner. 
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We wish that, on this and on some other points, Mr. Froude had 
emulated Mr. Hallam, and had shown the same union of legal 
and historical knowledge which has made Mr. Hallam’s Consti- 
tutional History so invaluable and so trustworthy. 


GRISELDA, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


sang about whose pretensions to originality there 

can be no question have great latitude allowed them in laying 
the works of their predecessors under contribution, we cannot 
afford to allow the same license to the smaller fry of literature. 
These, when they once begin to borrow from their betters, soon 
overpass the bounds that separate the venial sin of copyism from 
the mortal crime of plagiarism. Ignorant of the principles which 
ought to influence all such appropriations, they rush in like fools, 
and lay violent hands on what even angels fear to touch. 

We had scarcely turned over the first leaf of Griselda before 
we felt a burning desire that some stringent law could be enacted 
which would render it felony for an etaster to take in vain 
the words and works of real poets. Mr. Arnold will doubtless 
be highly indignant, and equally astonished, to find that there are 


_ some persons who, instead of thinking his tragedy, as he calls it, 


an improvement upon Chaucer’s story, look upon it as exactly 
the reverse, and are even inclined to cry out “stop thief,” 
before they have’ followed him through half-a-dozen pages. 
Any writer is, of course, at liberty to choose a subject which 
has already been treated by another hand; but he is bound 
to give his own version of it, and we have a right to expect 
he will not palm upon us a lifeless imitation or barefaced 
repetition of the one with which we are already familiar. If Mr. 
Arnold had prefaced his miscalled tragedy with an intimation 
that it was a mere adaptation, there would have been one count 
less in the indictment which we have to bring against him ; but 
he does not give us the slightest hint of the kind. Nay, he goes 
further even than this. He is not only a servile adaptator, but 
throughout his drama he steals line after line from the earlier 
m, and, as might have been expected, constantly spoils them 
in the stealing—so that the whole performance produces the 
same sort of effect that would result from overlaying a mag- 
nificent antique dress with paltry modern imitation lace and 
tinsel trimmings. We are quite aware that specimens of parallel 
pomeers do not possess much interest for the general reader, but 
or he honour of the illustrious dead, and in order to give some 
notion of the shameless way in which Mr. Arnold has manu- 
factured his “ tragedy,” we feel bound to put down a few of his 
wholesale plagiarisms. The story being universally known, we 
will not take up the time of our readers in giving a sketch of it. 
On the Marquis requiring Griselda to give up her daughter, 
she replies, according to Chaucer— 
Lord, all lith in your plesance 
My child and I, with hertely obcisance, 
Ben youre’s all, and ye may save or spill 
Your owen thing. 
Mr. Arnold’s Griseida also makes answer— 
Lord, as Thou wilt 
My child and I in all humility 
Are all, all thine, and Thou mayst save or spill 
What is thine own. 
The remainder of the passage is too long to quote; and we pro- 
ceed to another instance. Chaucer's Griselda begs the sergeant, 
when he takes away her child, to— 
Burieth this litel body in some place 
That bestes ne no briddes it to-race. 
Mr. Arnold's Griselda says— 
Bury this small slight body in some grave 
Where birds and shall miss 
Chaucer remarks, in dwelling on the Marquis’s tyranny, that— 


Wedded men ne connen no measure 
Than that they find a patient creature. 


Mr. Arnold puts the same sentiment into the mouth of a certain 
Lenette, for, more thoughtful than Chaucer, he allows Griselda a 
Semme de chambre— 


I would they did pray heaven to mend her patience ; these lords that have 
gentle ladies do much abuse them. 


Chaucer’s Marquis speaks thus to his wife— 
Certes, Grisilde, I had ynough plesanco 
To have you to my wife. 

Mr. Arnold’s Marquis says— 


Certes, Griselda, it was pleasance dear 
To call thee wife. 


In Chaucer's verse, Griselda thus admonishes her husband in 
regard to his pretended bride— 
beseche I you and warne also, 
That ye no prikke with no tormenting 
This tendre maiden, as ye han do me: 
For she is fostred in hire norishing 
More tendrely, and to my supposing 
She might not adversitee endure 
As awe a poure fostred creature. 


In Mr. Arnold’s version Griselda says— 
I shall not speak again. Let me say this, 
I do beseech you, and I humbly warn, 
That, as ye have this tender maiden torn, 
Ye try her not, nor grieve her tenderness. 


* Griselda, a Tragedy: and other Poems. By Edwin Arnold, London: 
D, Bogue. 1856. 


I pray you think I say it of true heart, 

For your dear is not like as IL— 
She hath been fostered with high nourishing 
More daintily; and to my thinking, lord, 
She might not all adversity endure, 

As could a poorly fostered peasant girl. 


This last quotation is an excellent specimen of the writer's 
paraphrastic style, and of his utter misconception of where lies 
the chief beauty of Chaucer’s story—namely, in a touching 
earnestness and statuesque simplicity, which is wide as the poles 
apart from this namby-pamby, wordy dilution of sentimentality. 
We can only afford space for one specimen of the blundering way 
in which this would-be rival of Chaucer sometimes deals with his 
stolen goods. When Griselda is about to be sent away from her 
husband’s house, she thus addresses him :-— 

Oh, goode God! how gentil and how kind 

Ye semed by your opele and your visage 

The day that maked was our marriage. 

But soth is said, algate I find it trewe, 

For in effect it preved is on me, 

Love is not old, as when that it is newe. 


Observe how Mr. Arnold introduces the concluding line of the 
passage :— 

Ah, the good God! how gentle and how kind 

Thou wert that day; these braveries be thine, 

Rich gifts of lost love here I render them,— 

And fis and these; they have no lustre less, 

Tis love that is not old, as when’ tis new. 


Thus, by its connexion with material things, jewels, and rai- 
ment, the sad beauty and simple pathos of the sentiment are 
utterly marred. Readers of Chaucer will remember the request 
which Griselda makes, to be allowed to retain a certain article of 
apparel on her being sent away from her husband. The lan- 
guage she makes use of, being in harmony with the feelings and 
customs of the time, is natural and appropriate; but it has evi- 
dently cost Mr. Arnold a world of trouble, and great searchin 
of mind, to modernise it, and render it fit for the more refin 
ears and fastidious tastes of modern readers. One word, how- 
ever, he has, for some reason or other, thought himself under the 
necessity of retaining ; but it is unfortunately so much out of 
place amongst the forms of expression by which it is surrounded, 
that, as will be seen in the quotation, the effeet produced—and it 
is, be it remembered, the crowning word of the climax—is most 
ludicrous :— 

My robes are there 
[She takes off her velvet gown and mantle. 
But these are thine ; I am so wholly thine 
That thou canst shame me, taking what is thine ; 
Yet out of pity, for dear honour’s sake, 
Give one gift more, and let me not go hence 
Smockless. 
Thereto her husband makes answer :— 


The smock upon thy back, 
Let it rest there, and bear it forth with thee. 


or, as Chaucer has it :— 


The smok, quoth he, that thou hast on thy bake, 
Let it be still and bere it forth with thee. 


We believe it is the opinion of most people who are familiar 
—as who is not?—with the story of Griselda, that she had 
troubles enough to contend with. Such, however, is not Mr. 
Arnold's notion; and accordingly, he not only out-Chaucers 
Chaucer by killing old Janicola the night after his daughter's 
enforced banishment to his cottage, but he adds a gross insult to 
the injuries which the meek—weak, we were almost gving to 
have written —spirited creature had already sustained, by 
making her read, in the presence of her lord’s serfs, the coun- 
terfeited bull annulling her marriage. These, and the substitu- 
tion of twins for a daughter and son born with an interval of 
four years between them, are the only points, so far as we 
remember, in which Mr. Arnold departs from his text—with the 
exception of making up a few lay figures, which he doubtless 
imagined were required to convert a story which has no dra- 
matic element whatever about it, into a “ tragedy.” 

It is impossible not to regard without suspicion and apprehen- 
sion this new form of literary picking and stealing whick is daily 
gaining ground amongst us, and which, if it be not very speedily 
“put down,” will soon render literature void of all the truth, 
honesty, purity of purpose, originality of thought and invention, 
which ought to distinguish it. Moreover, it is so easy a matter to 
manufacture poetry after this fashion, that if the practice be not 
stopped at once, our writers will soon be infected by a spirit of 
indolence which will result in modern literature sinking to a 
far lower level of stupid mediocrity than, even in these days of 
mediocrity, it has ever yet occupied. 

We are sorry that, after having said so much in dispraise of 
Mr. Arnold's “ tragedy,” we have nota good word for his “ other 

ms”—with the exception of a translation from the German of 
land’s Three Students, which is rendered with fidelity, grace, 
and spirit. The rest of these attempts have — noticeable 
about them, excepting that they bear evidence of the author's 
familiarity with the writings of contemporary poets. The Lost 
Pleiad, for instance, unpleasantly reminds us, by its likeness 
or unlikeness, of Tennyson’s Hnone—the burden of it— 
For I am Merope—blind Merope— 
Merope—li ht-abandoned Merope— 
Who stood between God’s lowest and God’s love 
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being simply an echo of— 
Oh, mother Ida—many-fountained Ida— 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

That Mr. Arnold has some facility in stringing smooth-sounding 
words together, we do not question; but mere sound signifies 
nothing, and it requires something beyond “words, words, 
words,” to constitute a poem. Those which he has given us in the 
present volume might pass muster in a periodical, where they 
would be read one day and forgotten the next; but they were 
certainly not worth collecting into a separate book, excepting, 
perhaps, for one purpose—namely, to render it easier to make a 
bonfire of them. Some young pa may very likely be 
inclined to protest against so harsh a sentence; but we cannot 
think it is too severe a one, when we reflect upon the effect pro- 
duced by productions of this order, and the harm they may do 
in vitiating the taste, emasculating the mind, and injuring the 
mental digestion, as is certain to ‘ the case when it is fed on 
sugar-plums instead of the bread and the good old wine of our 
elder and true poets. 

We have yet something to say on the poems entitled Songs of 
the T'imes, none of which are superior to those we are accustomed 
to meet with in the poet’s corner of a newspaper. ‘There is, 
however, one amongst them which has other and far graver faults 
than that of mediocrity, and which would fully justify all the cen- 
sures we should pass on its infamous bad taste and utter want 
of delicacy, if we thought that a quotation from it would not be 
its own best comment. It first appeared, in common with 
several other of the lesser poems, in the Press. The subject 
is the Empress of Russia keeping vigil beside the corpse of her 
husband. She is thus apostrophised by the poet, speaking in the 
name of the people of Bechet _ 

Weep, woman, weep! if dead men sleep sounder when tears fall free ; 

Weep faster, wife, for that lost life! none weepeth it but thee ; 

Greet louder, Queen, for what hath been—alone—alone—alone— 

Thy bitter pain is earth’s great gain—earth’s music is thy moan. 

* * * * * * 

He shall not die! look! look, the eye! it flashes as of yore ! 

Thine own tear, Queen, glistens, I ween, where shone no tear before ; 

Nay, doubtest thou ?—touch breast and brow—cold! chilly! through and 


through, ‘ 
As under turf the Servian serf his hungry sabres slew. 
* * * * * * 

Dead! dead! they shout. Empress, watch out thy dreamy vigil there, 

Beside that prayerless, tearless, bed—that unregretted bier. 

Louder than sighs our curses rise—curses for plague and pain, 

Wrought by that King—that nameless thing—the slayer God hath slain. 

Mourn thou him dead! that kingly head we joy to see it sunk ; 

The bitter will to slay and kill, the soul with slaughter drunk! 

Wail for thy star, thy lord of war—beneath thy kiss a clod, 

Lone Queen and proud—more long and loud our wail doth go to God. 

Who can read this without a ery of indignation bursting from 
his lips? Not even a savage would have the barbarity thus to 
insult the widow of his direct personalenemy. We had intended 
concluding our notice of Mr. Arnold’s book with this quotation; 
but on glancing anew over its pages, we lit upon the following 
verse, which we commend to the notice of our readers who may 
perhaps prove more successful than ourselves in comprehending 
it. It is from a poem entitled All Saints’ Day— 

Sigh of doubt or shade of sorrow 
Ill beseemeth heart or brow, 


Theirs, like ours, seemed sad to-morrow, 
Who smile at our sadness now. 


EDWARDS’ MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY.* 


Ty: KNOX, having long felt the want of a text-book to aid in 
AY introducing the study of Zoology into the schools and uni- 
versitics of England, set himself to translate M. Edwards’ 
Manual, as being one that was admirably adapted for the 
purpose he had in view. The reception which the work has met 
with in France may be judged of from the fact of its having 
already gone through seven editions, and from its having been 
selected as one of the three manuals forming the Elementary 
Course of Natural History prescribed and sanctioned by the 
Council of Public Instruction. It will be impossible, within the 
limits to which we must confine ourselves, to give our readers 
more than a general idea of the contents of M. Edwards’ book ; 
but we shall say enough to show the value of the wor!-, and 
the obligations we lie under to Dr. Knox for bringing it within 
the reach of English students. 

M. Edwards commences his course of lectures by a statement 
of the objects and utility of the study of Natural History, and of 
its range and importance. He also shows that, in a greater 
degree than any other study, it trains the mind to method, 
without which all investigation is laborious, and every expo- 
sition obscure. He next proceeds to treat of the division of 
natural bodies into three kingdoms—pointing out the differences 
that exist between them, both as regards their mode of origin and 
of existence. He then dwells upon the nature of life, respecting 
which he confesses that science has no data, but that, as in physics 
the cause of heat is, as it were, personified under the name of 
caloric, so in physiology, a special force is admitted as the cause of 
phenomena —— inexplicable by the ordinary laws of physics, 
and that this is called the vital force. After having spoken of the 
aspects under which living beings are studied—i.¢., anatomy 


* A Manual of soctege. By M. Milne-Edwards, Member of the Institute. 
Translated by R. Knox, M.D. London: Renshaw. 1856. 


and physiology—he passes on to consider the general characters 
of animals, and the differences between them and plants; and he 
then enters into an explanation of the tissues which, differently 
combined and assuming a variety of forms, constitute the different 
organs by which the faculties of animals are exercised. He closes 
this division of his subject with the classification of their functions, 
and the relations which they bear to the preservation of the indi- 
vidual and the conservation of the race. : 

In the following chapters, M. Edwards enters at on length, 
and with much clearness of explanation, upon the study or 
history of the principal functions of animals, dividing them into 
three great classes—those of nutrition, relation, an reproduc- 
tion. The functions of nutrition he shows to consist in the 
introduction of foreign matters into the interior of the tissues, 
by means of absorption, digestion, circulation, respiration, exha- 
lation, secretion, and assimilation—these functions having for 
their object the preservation of the individual; while those 
of relation are intended to make him acquainted with sur- 
rounding objects, as well as to enable him to place himself 
in connexion with others. These he reduces to six principal 
faculties—namely, sensibility, contractility, will, instinct, intelli- 
gence, and expression. In the simplest animals he shows that 
these various faculties are not the appanage of any organ in par- 
ticular, but that in man, and in the majority of animals, 
the exercise of them—including the use of the voice and five 
senses, and the various movements of the body—is dependent on 
the action of the nervous system, to the nature of which he 
devotes several pages of exposition at once concise and lucid. 
After having examined the organs by which man and other 
animals acquire their knowledge, he proceeds to discuss the 
power which determines their actions, and the phenomena of the 
understanding ; but as this branch of physiology belongs rather 
to the domain of philosophy than to that of natural history, his 
remarks upon it are necessarily brief. This brings us to the end 
of Part I. 

The second portion introduces us to more interesting mat- 
ter, treating, as it does, of the conformation, classification, 
and geographical distinctions of animals. In the first section, 
M. Edwards occupies himself with an examination of the plan 
after which each animal is formed, and with observing how life 
is modified in the various classes of beings :— 

' The principle which Nature seems to have adopted in the perfecting of 
animals (says M. Edwards), is one which has been found to exercise the most 
beneficial influence over human progress—it is, the division of labour. Thus, 
when we compare animals with each other, differing in the number and extent 
of their faculties, we shall find that the perfecting of these beings coincides 
with a localization more and more marked of their functions. When the same 
instrument serves for the production of several phenomena, the physiological 
result is, as it were, gross and imperfect ; and an organ always performs its 
part better as it is more specialized. 

At the same time, Nature seems to have been desirous, when 
engaged in specializing the organs of beings, to produce the 
greatest variety possible with the smallest separate elementary 
means, and only to have had recourse to the creation of new 
forms after having exhausted all the combinations at her com- 
mand. While it would be absurd to insist that all beings are 
formed in accordance with one simple, undeviating plan, still, 
after we have examined the structure of one of the more 
complex organisms, we shall find in the general outlines of the 
lower organisms indications of the plan on which the higher ones 
have been constructed ; and notwithstanding the immense number 
of animals which crowd the surface of our globe, they appear to 
have all been built up, as it were, after a few primitive types. 
The more complex structure which we find to distinguish the 
animals that rise highest in the scale is sometimes the result of 
the creation of new organs; but more frequently it is brought 
about by a modification in the disposition of parts already 
existing, by which these materials are adapted to a special instead 
of a general purpose. This tendency may also be observed in 
species destined to live differently. Thus, out of the same mate- 
rials, Nature constructs alimb or an arm—an instrument of 
prehension or one of mere locomotion and support—a fin or 
wing, &c. The observations M. Edwards makes on the changes 
from one form of organisation to another are so interesting, and 
afford so excellent a specimen of his mode of teaching, that we 
quote the whole passage :— 

Frogs present at birth nearly all the characteristics of a fish, acquiring only 
as they grow up those of the reptile. 

Now these ‘transitory states of the same individual pes frequently a 
remarkable resemblance to the permanent condition of other species ; 
hence it results that the study of these zoological transitions conducts us not 
only to a knowledge of a sort of parentage or relationship between animals 
with forms often extremely unlike, but presents us with philosophic interest 
of a higher order, for it seems to give us some idea of the course followed by 
the Creator of all things in the formation of the so varied products of the 
animal kingdom. 

Out of this tendency to fill up all links in the animal kingdom there rises 
the notion of a series or chain of animal life, each form graduating, as it were, 
into that preceding and that to follow. Sometimes, however, the link seems 
broken, and there is an interruption between two types, as if a part of the 
chain were lost, or not filled-in. Birds, for example, seem isolated; but gene- 
rally the deficient link or hiatus may be found in the fossil remains with 
which — abounds—remains of animals, species, and genera which have 
now ce to exist. 

Some of the naturalists have thought that the series or line has always been 
one uninterrupted series in the same direction, from the monad up to man; 
they have attempted to establish a zoological scale with these views, but this 
effort has failed, for the series of animals is not single. Animals appear 
rather to form a great number of series, which seem sometimes to proceed in 
parallel lines, sometimes to diverge and rise to different eleyations. It is even 
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impossible to arrange them in a single line according to the relative degrees 
of complication and of perfection introduced by nature into their structure— 
for these perfections have reference sometimes to one organ, sometimes to 
another; and a species which, in respect of the functions of nutrition, for 
example, might be much superior to another, may yet be greatly inferior to 
that species in the organs of locomotion. As we ascend, it is true, in the 
animal scale, from the monad to man, we remark, no doubt, a progressive com- 
lication ; and it is easy to sce that the mollusks are superior to the ye 
hes to the mollusks, reptiles to fishes, and birds to reptiles; above all come 
mammals. But acloser observation shows that this gradation exists only 
between the animals which may be considered as the type of each of these 
groups; and it often happens that certain species of at inferior group possess 
a structure and faculties more perfect than the lowest species of a group of 
which the chief representatives possess an organization much more complex 
than that of all the former... . . . More serious obstacles arise to the linear 
arrangement of animals from the diversity of routes followed by Nature in 
her ascending march, and from her tendency to perfect gradually each of the 
s she has produced. Thus insects can neither be placed before nor after 

the mollusks without violating some of the most evident zoological relations; 
and if we really desire to express by a figure the relationship of animals, it 
cannot be to a scale or ladder to which the animal kingdom is to be compared 
—but to a river, which, weak at its source, increases little by little as it 
pag re the sea, not rolling all its waters in the same bed, but dividing 
often into branches more or less numerous, which, sometimes reuniting after 
a longer or shorter course, sometimes remaining from that time forward dis- 
tinct, at other times are lost in the sands, and disappear for ever, or surging 


"up once more, reappear at some distance, to continue their route towards the 


common goal. 


Nothing, we think, can give evidence of a more temperate 
spirit, or at the same time show a larger grasp of mind, than the 
opinions put forth by M. Edwards in the above passage. It is 
but seldom that he touches on transcendental anatomy, of 
which, as he says, one of the most important branches is to 
investigate the modifications that nature causes the same organic 
elements to undergo, adapting them to various uses, and 
creating, with analogous or homologous materials, dissimilar 
instruments ; but whenever he alludes to the subject, it is in the 
same calm, impartial spirit. 

The latter half of M. Edwards’ manual enters at length into 

a statement of his ideas on the organization of animals 
belonging to the different classes of the animal kingdom. 
The first great division comprehends all the vertebrate animals, 
which are divided into five classes, namely, mammals, birds, 
reptiles, batrachia, and fishes. The second primary division is 
composed of the annelides or entomozoaria, whose bodies con- 
sist of segment-like rings placed in a file behind each other. This 
primary division is subdivided into two groups—first, articulated 
animals, properly so called, such as insects, myriapoda, arachnides, 
and crustacea; and secondly, vermes or worms, of which there 
are five distinct classes—viz., annelides, rotatoria, turbellaria, 
entozoa, and cestoids. Then come the mollusca, properly so 
called, with their subdivisions composed of four principal groups. 
Lastly, we have the zoophytes, divided into five classes, and com- 
prising animals whose structure differs widely from each other, 
while externally some more resemble plants than animals. 
- The concluding chapter is taken up with an account of the 
geographical distribution of animals. M. Edwards gives us 
several interesting facts connected with the adaptation in the 
organization of animals to the different media in which 
they live, and he accounts for the differences in the fauna pecu- 
liar to different regions of the globe. It will scarcely be neces- 
sary to add, after having given this short abstract of a work 
which, we trust, will meet with as much success in England as it 
has already done in France, that M. Edwards is a disciple of 
Oken, and that much of his system is based upon the ossemens 
Sossiles of Cuvier. But donk M. Edwards proves that living 
zoology cannot be properly studied without some acquaintance 
with the zoology of extinct animals, any more than fossils can be 
understood without a knowledge of living zoology, his temperate 
and impartial spirit prevents him from pushing the theories he 
advocates to an extravagant length. 


GILBERT MASSENGER.* 


Nam titles given tr works of fiction are commonly less indica- 
tive of their contents than those of any other class of books. 
This volume belongs tu the species known in the world as reli- 
gious novels; but it possesses some distinctive qualities which 
entitle it, perhaps, to be termed a manly fiction. It is pervaded 
by a sternly sorrowful spirit, too deep, too strong, too painfully 
real, for frivolous readers. Thorney Hall and Maude Talbot 
have already won for their author a literary rank which Gilbert 
Massenger will serve to uphold and to increase. It is a book 
which, read by a thoughtful youth, might serve to determine 
the course of his whole future life. The childhood of the hero 
is a miniature picture of his manhood:— 

He was brought up in the bondage of fear; not in the tender restraints of 
love. What — have been the eifects of such a training on a child of weak 
moral or physical constitution, it is not difficult to conjecture; but, fortunately, 
Gilbert was hardy both in mind and body. Ile grew and strengthened amidst 
the dispiriting influences of his aunt’s house with as much a rugged 
thorn will do on a bleak moorland waste. Its gnarled branches take many an 
obstinate twist, which show how it has bent to the prevalent winds, yet still 
in spring it is richly sheeted with blossoms, whose grace and beauty are all 
the more conspicuous from the sterility around; and to tired travellers, on the 
sultry mid-day track, it gives a fragrant, sheltered rest. 

There are scenes in this tale lit by soft and pleasant gleams of 
sunshine, but the storm-cloud is ever present, either gathering 


* Gilbert M er. By Holme Lee, Author of “Thorney Hall,” and of 
“Maude Talbot” London : Smith, Elder, and Co. ne 


or bursting. The leading idea is not new to novel writers— 
the sacrifice of domestic hope to hereditary insanity has already 
been depicted, by several hands, with various measures of success. 
After the example of the austere and ascetic aunt who brought 
him up, the hero of the present volume is represented, under cir- 
cumstances which augment the trial, as thus abjuring love and 
marriage at the cost of all this world’s happiness. 

In ordinary novels, incidents are strung together merely to 
amuse, to surprise, and to excite the reader. In this story they 
are not unnaturally multiplied or varied, but are simply made to 
appear what they are in real life—the means of mental educa- 
tion and of moral discipline. Gilbert Massenger’s self-sacrifice 
forms, therefore, but a part of the long and severe struggle 
maintained by his strong, but dark and prejudiced mind, and 
by his earnest heart, full of intense though embittered feeling, 
against the higher promptings of heavenly faith, hope, and love. 
At last he discerns the true purpose of human life, and humbly, 
yet manfully, determines to fulfilit. Excepting in one particular 
portion of the story, his course is iraced throughout with a 
masterly hand. It is a strange anomaly, however, that this 
energetic man, given up mind and heart to “the obedience of 
faith,” should waste nearly twenty years in the solitude of the 
North American backwoods, while social duties, peculiarly well 
suited to his talents, lay all neglected. ‘True religion, when it 
really thrives in the human heart, never fails to call forth into 
genial and benevolent exercise the principle of duty towards our 
neighbour. 

To readers who passively await impressions from the passin 
incidents of a novel, this tale will prove wearisome and pacers 4 
To active minds, which like to trace those deep dark currents of 
thought and feeling by which strong purposes are cherished, it 
will afford an interesting study. Some quaint unusual words are 
scattered through the volume—the word “quietened,” for 
instance, is always used instead of the word “ quieted.” There 
is an occasional confusion made in the use of transitive for intran- 
sitive verbs, and some sentences are inverted after an affected 
German fashion ; while afew vulgarisms deface the usual purit 
of a good and vigorous style. There is shrewd insight mani- 
fested in the following remark :— 

I never give a man credit for having the power to do what he never does. 
Plausibility is very imposing, no doubt; but when I see one of whom people 
say, “ He has talent, he has genius, if he would use them right,” I think it is 
a sham, and not the real thing; for sound talent and true genius don’t go with 
a laggard spirit—they are like a spur in the heel to keep a man advancing. 
And in this:— 

Gilbert knew enough of human nature by this time to be sure that, when an 
individual has a quarrel with all humanity, he must have wronged it; outraged 
its laws, may be, or rebelled against its claims: by some perversion of reason- 
ing he may bring himself to the belief that he is the injured person, but few 
or none will side with him. 


A portrait of a pious and diligent clergyman, apparently taken 
from the life, deserves quotation :— 


Indeed as far as human powers, when amen by the love of Christ, can 
Mr. Leigh’s went. His white head was honoured wherever he appeared ; i 
blessings of those who were sick or in misery followed him: even the scoffer 
rofane hushed his coarse jest when the good man . He was 
ved in homely style, but there were some who knew that he had refused 
ee Tg that he might remain with his little flock in Deepdell; and he was 
oved in his honest poverty by old and Yq . His parish was wide, but with 
a stout stick for the support of his failing limbs, he would weekly go to its 
furthest limits; no weather was sufficient excuse, and many a wild autumnal 
day did Gilbert see him toil over the hills with his Bible under his arm, intent 
on visiting some very old people who lived at the mill beyond Gurley’s 
Hollow. Sie had not entered Church fer a living, or because it is such a 
re: ble profession, but because he loved the service of God and the care 
of his creatures; and, working in this spirit, his toil was blessed. 


The intention of the work is pointed out upon the title page, 
in the well-known words of Longfellow :— 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s troubled main, 

A forlorn and brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


and 
and li 
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ANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,’ FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EA WILL BE GIVEN, by 
Henry Appteyarp, News-Agent, &c., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, Open daily from 10 a.a. to 10 Pp... (for 
ntlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, etc. Lectures delivered daily at 12, 
2, and 4, in the morning, and } past 7 in the evening, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.ES,, 
and at } past 8 by Dr. Kany. Admission, One Shilling. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a prophylactic against 
diarrhwa, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s. 6d, each.—Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Farsington-ctzest; Sanger, 150, ford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner's, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON, 67 and 68, HARLEY 
STREET. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. For General Female Educa- 
tion, and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
MAURICE SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee of Education received from the Rev. F. D. Maurice, on his resign- 
ing the Office of Chairman in 1853, a donation of £100, to be employed as they might 
think fit in furthering the objects for which the College was founded. They are desirous 
to connect this gift with something which may commemorate the great services 
rendered by Mr. Maurice in his capacity as Chairman and Professor. It has been 
suggested that those who wished to testify their sense of the devotion and ability with 
which, for five years and through may ditliculties, he laboured in the cause of Queen’s 
College, London, and of Female Education, should contribute to the Foundation of a 
Maurice Scholarship. This might be effected if £300 were raised in addition to Mr. 
Mavxics’s own donation. 

A Committee has been formed for carrying this design into execution, and will be 

ad to receive subscriptions, which may also be paid to the account of the Maurice 

holarship Fund, at the Union Bank of London, Argyll-street, Regent-street. 
Rev. R. C. TRENCH, Treasurer, 
Rev. C. G, NICOLAY, Secretary. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 18th APRIL, £233. 


FIVUE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—At the Offices, 
No. 33, Norfolk-street, Stand, London, on Saturday at noon, May the 10th, the 
34th Drawing for Rights of Choice on the Society's Estates will take place. Interest, at 
five per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, is allowed on all completed shares, and 
on payments in advance for not less than twelve months. No partnership liability, 
and the taking of land is optional. Prospectuses will be sent free of charge to any 
part of the United Kingdom, the Continent, and the Colonies. js 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
The Woodbury Park Estate, Tunbridge Wells, West Kent, will be allotted at the 
offices, No. 33, Norfolk-strcet, Strand, London, on Wednesday, May 21st. On payment 
of one-eighth of the price of each plot, the remaining seven-eighths of the purchase- 
money may be borrowed from the Society ; the loan repayments being at the rate of 
10s. monthly, for every plot costing £52 4s, 6d, Plans of estates, price 6d., or 7d, by 
post, will be duly forwarded, 


ae INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
LONDON :—72, LOMBARD STREET. 
Coarrman—VISCOUNT TORRINGTON. 
The object of Life Insurance is complete pry to be obtained by Indisputable 
e 


Policies. The steady increase of the b of pany appears from the follow- 
ing statement of the amount of new business, and new premiums, in each of the last 
five years :— SUMS ASSURED, ANNUAL PREMIUMS, 

1851 . . . £127, £4,438 

1852. . 116,195 . . 4296 

1853. . 123,003 . . . . 4,532 


A reduction of twenty-five per cent. has been made on the Premiums of all Policies 
of five years’ standing, ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


| Fe W LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1823. 
OFFICE-—FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, 

ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of Persons in any Station of Life, to the 

or Tho Prodite of tho Society will hereafter be divided at the end of 
e Profits of the Society will hereafter Vv! at the en ii 
instead of every Seventh Year, as heretofore. em 

Four-fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured. 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st December, 1859, when all 
whole-life Policies then in force, of two full years’ standing and upwards, will parti- 
cipate. 

Bonuses amounting to nearly Three Millions, have been added to the Policies at the 
Four Divisions of Profits which have already been made, 

The Assets of the Society amount to nearly Four Millions and a Half, and the Annual 
Income exceeds Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

Prospectuses may be obtained and Assurances effected through any Solicitor in 
Town or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary, at the Office in London, 

March, 1856, WILLIAM 8. DOWNES, Actuary. 


[ Established 1841,] 
te INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
HEAD OFFICE.—LONDON;: 25, PALL MALL, 
BRANCH OFFICES, 
CALCUTTA: 1, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, MADRAS: BENTINCK’S BUILDINGS, 
Directors, 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman, 
E. Doubleday, Esq., F.L.S. . Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A, 
Lt.-Col. Henry Doveton, H.E.LC.S, R. B, Todd, M.D., F.R.S, 
George Gun Hay, Esq. Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L, 
G, G. MacPherson, Esq., H.E.1.C.S, J, Whishaw, Esq., F.S.A, 


Superintendent of Indian Branches. 
W. F. Fergusson, Esq., (late Secretary to The New Oricntal Life Office.) 
Secretaries of Indian Branches, 
P. M. Tait, Esq., Calcutta. J.T. Maclagan, Esq., Madras, 


By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of Policies then in force 
was 3434, insuring £1,337,500, and yielding an Income of £55,207. 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th November, 1855, it was shown that 
on the 30th June last— 

The Number of Policies in force was... . 5356 
‘The Amount Insured was . . £2,556,902 5s. 2d. 
The Annual Income was . . £108,711 18s. 11d. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the average to sums assured, and by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 
on a healthy life is now increased to £1260, 

Profits divided every five years, 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, at as moderate rates 
as the most recent data will allow, 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual results of European Life in 
that Colony extending over the whole period of the East India Company’s experience, 
and will be found generally lower than those of any other company, and especially 
favourable for military men. 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding civil appointments, for 
the term of such appointments, ° 

Immediate reduction to English rates on the assured returning to Europe perma- 
nently to reside; or one year after arrival, if residence not permanent. 

Policies may be made payable either in London, or in India, at the rate of Two 
Shillings sterling per Company’s Rupee. 

Persons assured with the Society through the Indian Branch have permission to 
proceed to and reside in any part of Asia, 

. There is no charge for Entry-money, Policy, or Medical Fees, nor any expense what- 
ever beyond the premium, in obtaining policies, 

The amalgamation of the extensive business and connexion of the New OrrenraL 
Live Assurance Company, with this Society, has confirmed the leading position taken 
by this office, and the amount of new business done, proves that the reasonable rates 
charged are 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information. 
application to any of the Society’s Agents, 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25, 
- Just published, price 5s., to to be continued Monthly, 
0.1 OF A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. Executed by and Potystayx, with Bio- 
Notices by Fry, 
o. L contains a Portrait and Biography of Professor OWEN, F.R.S., &e. 
Mavut and Potysianx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and of all Book and Print-sellers, 


Just published, with 345 Engravings on Wood, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. By W.B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. 
London: Joun Cavurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 
= Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 
SSAYS ON STATE MEDICINE. W. 
Rumsey, F.R.C.S. 
London: Jonny New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, 1s, 6d. (83 pp.) z 
HO WROTE THE WA VERLEY NOVELS? being an 
Investigation into Certain Mysterious Circumstances attending the Production 


of those celebrated Works. . 
“ Curious—ingenious—startling.”—Dublin Warder. 
London: ErrinGuam Witsoy, 11, Royal Exchange. 
Just published, price One Shilling. 
VENNYSON’S “MAUD” VINDICATED: a Defence and 
Explanation of the Poem. By Dr. Many, F.R.A\S., &c. 
London: Jarroxp and Sons, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Just published, price One Shilling. 
PLEA FOR REFORMATORIES. 
By Caartes Rarerirr, 
Jamues Nispet and Co., Berners-street. 
. This day is published, svo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. | 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL: chiefly on 

"4 lish Poets. By Davip Masson, A.M., Professor of English Literature n Univers 
sity College, London, 

Cambridge: and Co,; London: Brit and Daupy. 
. Third Edition, One Volume, 8vo, 16s, 
XPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. By 
E. Hanotp Browne, M.A., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
London: Jon W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Price 4s, 6d. 
IFE’S A DREAM: the Great Theatre of the World. From 
the Spanish of Cauprron, With an Essay on his Life and Genius, By 
Ricwarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth, , 
IGNS OF THE TIMES: being Letters on the Dangers to Reli- 
ous Liberty in the present day. By the Chevalier Bunszy. Translated by 
Miss Susanna WINKWoRTH. 
London: and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
This day is published, ‘Three Volumes, 8vo, price £2 2s, : 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. 
By Joun Loruror Mortey. 

“Tt is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism; written in a 
liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply interesting.” —Atheneum, 

“ His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be Sa. 

“Mr, Motley has searched the whole range of historical documents necessary to tho 
composition of his work.” —Leader, 

“Mr. Mortey’s VOLUMES WILL WELL REPAY PERUSAL,”—Saturday Review. 

“Tt abounds in new information.”— Examiner, 

“This is a really great work. It belongs to the class of books in which we ran 
our Grotes, Milmans, Merivales, and Macaulays, as the glories of English literature 
the department of history. ... Mr. Motley’s gifts as a historical writer are among 
the highest and rarest.” —Nonconformist, 

London: Jonny Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand ; 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s.61,; black roan, 1Us. 
HE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER FOR THE UNITED 
CILURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND, with an Introduction, 
Also separately, 

THE COMPANION, containing the Confession, Psalms, and 
Responses, price 10d. 

“Among the numerous books of devotion we do not ber so imposing a 
volume as the ‘ Book of Family Prayer.’ Guardian, 

“ An elaborate ‘ Book of Family Prayer’ has reached us, It fully deserves general 
acceptance.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

“The volume before us realizes the idea of our standard as to what a Churchman 
would desire, in the character of his family worship, more than any other manual of 
the kind which we remember to have seen,”—John Bull, 

London: Bevt and Daxpy, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Herr SCHOLARSHIP AND CLASSICAL LEARNING 


considered with especial reference to the Competitive Tests and University 
Teaching. A Practical Essay on Liberal Education. By Joun Witt1am DonaLpson, 
D.D., formerly Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“Tere is a volume replete with good sense, and creditable to the feeling and scholar- 
ship of the writer, creditable to the University which, in so many ways, Dr. Donald- 
son adorns, and creditable to his affectionate reverence for his academical mother. 
The author cannot of course quite avoid his pet subject of Scriptural interpretation, 
and he treats it after his own regretable fashion. But the volume, as a whole, is one 
which merits a very cordial welcome from all to whom English scholarship is dear.” — 
Christian Remembrancer. 

Cambridge: Detanron, Brrr, and Co.; London: Brut and Danny. 
In Two Volumes, teap. Svo, boards 4s.; or in cloth, 5s, 
ANCROFIL’S HISTORY OF AMERICA. The Colonization 
and its Results. The Tenth Thousand. With a very complete Index. 

*,* This Standard Work has, in the five Volumes, more than 6000 references to the 
best Historical Works and Manuscripts in existence. It takes its stand in literature 
by the side of Alison’s “ Europe,” and Macaulay’s “England.” Its style is lofty and 
eloquent, written with candour, neither exaggerating vices of character, nor vortving 
national animosities, but rendering a just tribute to virtue, where it is found. 

London: Georer Rourtirper and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
In feap. 8vo, boards, each volume 2s., or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF AMERICA. Vols. 3, 4, and 5, 
with a full Index. Continuing the History from its Colonization, and Com- 
pleting a period in the History of the American Revolution. 

This cheap edition of Mr. Bancroft’s standard Work is now complete as far as he has 
written it, and contains the history of the American Revolution, considered in all its 
causes—the rise of the Union of the United States from the body of the people—the 
change in the colonial policy of France—and the consequences of the endeavours of 
Great Britain to consolidate her power over America. 

London: Groree Rovtieper and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
THE ONE VOLUME ROYAL OCTAVO EDITION, 
In Royal 8vo, extra cloth, 1265 pages — 
Strongly bound in russia, marbled edges . 
Ditto, ditto, half-russia, marblededges 
Ditto, ditto, half-gilt, ditto. . . . 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, half-calf, ditto . . . ... 
EBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The Sixth Edition. 

Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciation, and Definition of Words; com- 
prising also a Synopsis of Words variously pronounced by different Ortheopists, and 
Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Pro) 
Names. A New Edition, revised andenlarged, by C. A. Goopricn, Professor in ale 
College. With the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names, and their 
Pronunciation, The new words that have been added amount to several thousands, 
and the Dictionary now contains 27,000 words more than “Todd’s Edition of Johnson. 
This work is handsomely printed upon fine paper, in a clear readable type, in double 
columns. 

All parties desiring to possess this unrivalled Dictionary, can, on application, have, 
gratis, specimen pages, showing at once how infinitely more complete and superior is 
this edition over any other One Volume Dictionary now extant. 

London: and Co., 2, Farringdon-street, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


OUNT MONTALEMBERT ON THE POLITICAL FUTURE 
OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo, 5s. 


u. 
R. SANDWITH’S JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF KARS. 
Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
M&; GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Complete, with 
Index, Portrait, and Maps. 12 vols., 8vo, 16s. each, 
Iv. 
IE BISHOP OF EXETER’S SPEECH ON THE CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE BILL. 8vo, 1s, 
v. 
R*;. J.J. BLUNT’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES, 9s. 6d. 
ONAPARTE'S CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE with 
KING JOSEPH, 2 vols., 8vo, 26s. 
vil. 
EV. A. P. STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE. Maps. 
0, 16s, 
R. FERGUSSON'S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
With 8560 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 8vo, 363, 
1x. 
EAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
Complete, with Index. 6 vols., 8vo, 78s, 
x. 


EV. L. VENABLES’ YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN THE 
INTERIOR OF RUSSIA, Second Edition, Post 8vo, 5s. 


xt. 
ORD BROUGHTON’S JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA» 
and other Provinces of Turkey. Second Edition, Plates. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s, 


Rex J. L. PORTER’S DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, AND LE- 
BANON, Woodcuts, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 21s. 


XIII. 


EV. J. B. MOZLEY ON BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 
xiv. 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Second Thousand. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


xv. 
EV. DR. LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest 
Times. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 
xvi 
ABARTE’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK TO THE ARTS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES, With 200 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s, 
xvii. 


R. GORDON CUMMING’S LION- HUNTING ADVEN- 
TURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. Popular Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 5s, 


XVIII, 


OLONEL HUTCHINSON ON DOG-BREAKING. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 9s. 


IR ERSKINE PERRY’S BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF INDIA. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
xx. 
R. GALTON’S ART OF TRAVEL. 
Woodcuts, Feap., 63, 


Second Edition. 


ORTSMOUTH PROTECTED: a Sequel to the ‘Peril of 
Portsmouth.” By Jawzs Ferausson, Plans, 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


ALSO, JUST READY. 


EMOTRS LEFT IN MS. BY SIR ROBERT PEEL, Barr. 
Edited by Earl Srannore and the Right Hon. Epwarp Carpwett, M.P. 
Vol, I., On the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. (On May 17th, 


Il, 


A® EXPLORING VOYAGE UP THE RIVERS QUORRA 
AND TSHADDA IN 1854, By W. B, Barkrs, M.D., R.N, Map. 8vo. 


G LIMPSES OF LIFE AND MANNERS IN PERSIA. By 
Lady Suxm, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


Iv. 
TANDERINGS IN NORTHERN AFRICA, BENGHAZI, 
Pest the OASIS OF SIWAH, &c. By James Woodcuts, 


v. 
bp JOURNEYS AND WANDERINGS IN PERSIA, 
AFFGHANISTAN, TURKISTAN, and BELOOCHISTAN, By J. P, Ferrimr, 
formerly in the Service of Persia. Map. 8vo. 


vi. 
(TURKEY AND ITS INHABITANTS. By M. A. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


NEW WORKS. 


JUST READY. 
1 


HERE THERES A WILL THERE'S A WAY: 

An ASCENT of MONT BLANC, by a New Route and without 

Guides. By the Rev. C. Hupsoy, M.A., and E, 8. Kennepy, B.A. Post 
8vo, Map and Plate, 5s. [On Wednesday next. 


2. 
| Fate in the TRENCHES before SEBASTOPOL. By 


Major Wuitwortu Porter, Royal Engineers. Feap. 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


3. 
PLEMISH INTERIORS. By the Author of “A Glance 


behind the Grilles of Religious Houses in France.” Feap. 8vo. 
(In a few days. 
4. 
N EMOIRS of JAMES MONTGOMERY, including 


Selections from his Correspondence, &c. By Joun and 
James Everett. Vols. V. and vi. Post 8vo, Portraits, 21s. 
[On Wednesday next. 
*,* To be completed in One more Volume, which is now in the \. 


5 


HAKSPEARES ENGLAND: A Sketch of our Social 
History during the Reign of Elizabeth. By G. W. Tuorysury, 
Author of “ History of the Buccaneers.” 2 vols. Crown 8yo. 


of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and of the 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR to the King’s Death. By B. Cuapmay, 
M.A., Vicar of Letherhead. 8yo. 


7 


RESY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEER- 

ING. New Edition, revised: brought down in a Supplement to the 

Present Time. 8vo, with above 3000 Woodcuts, price 63s. ie SUPPLE- 
MENT separately, 10s. 6d. 


8 


J UNE: A Book for the Country in Summer Time. By 
H.T.Sraryton. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. [On the 15th inst. 


9. 
OORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS. 
/ wan Edition, printed in Diamond Type; with Frontispiece. 32mo, 
price 2s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


x 


OORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPON- 
DENCE. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russext, M.P. 
Vols, VII. and VIII., with Portraits, Vignettes, and Index. Price 21s. 


xI 


HE Rev. C. MERIVALE'S HISTORY of the ROMANS 
gad the EMPIRE. Vols. IV. and Y., from Augustus to Claudius, 


XII. 
THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
ULDJO'S ASCENT of MONT BLANC. Third Edition, 


with a Plate of Perilous Positions. 16mo, price 1s. 


xIil. 


EMOIRS of the COURT, ARISTOCRACY, and 
DIPLOMACY of AUSTRIA. By Dr. E. Veusz. Translated by 
Franz DeMMLER. 2 vols., Post 8vo, 21s. 


XIV. 


(FOLD and SILVER: A Supplement to the “ Physical 
Description of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land.” By 
P. E. De StRzELECKI. 8vo, price 2s. 


XV. 


HE MYSTERY; or, EVIL and GOD. By the Rev. 
Joun Youne, LL.D., Author of “The Christ of History.” Post 8yo, 
price 7s. 6d. 
T= THEORY of REASONING. By Samvet Baiey, 
Second Edition. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


xVII. 


ISCOURSES on Various Subjects read before LITE- 
RARY and PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. By Samvet Battery, 
8vo, price 8s, 6d. 


XVIII. 


ETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN 
MIND. By Samvugt Barter. First Series. 8vo, price 8s. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 
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New Burlington-street, 
MR. BENTLEY'S 
List of New Works and New Editions 


FOR THE PRESENT MONTH, 


blished, in Three Vol 


is day i 
HE OLD GREY CHURCH. A Novel. By the Author of 
“ Trevelyan,” “ Marriage in High Life.” 


London: Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, the Second Volume, completing the Work, 8vo, with Ma 
ISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS from the Foun a 
of their Empire to the Present Time. By Professor Creasy, Professor of 
History at University College, 7 
y the same Author. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
Seventh Edition, 8vo, with Plans, 15s. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
London: RiewarD Bentuey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her, Majesty. 
M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 
ublished, in Two Volumes, 8vo, 23: 
| OF RICHARD CROMWELL AND. THE RESTO- 
RATION OF By M. Gvuizor., 


3y the same Author. 
HISTORY OF OLIVER . CROMWEL ‘LL AND THE ENGLISH 
COMMONWEALTH. Second Edition, Two Volumes, 8vo, 28s. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION TO THE 
DEATH OF CHARLES I. Second Edition. Two Volumes, 8vo, 238s, 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES.  8vo, 14s. 


CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES.  8vo, 14s. 
London: Rrcwarp Bentxiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
DIARY OF THE LATE WAR. 
ready, 8vo, with Portrait of the Duke of Cambridge, 
R. ROBINSON: S DIARY OF THE C RIME AN WAR, 
from the DEPARTURE of the GUARDS to the CAPTURE of SE BASTOPOL. 
London: Rrcnarp Bentury, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, 8vo, with Portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 10s. 6d. 
EMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT, with an Account of 
her Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (afterwards King George the 
Fourth). By the Hon, CHartes Lanepatr 
London: Ricwarp BEntLey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, New Edition, in Three Vol 
LARA; or, SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE. With a Preface 
by Sir Attson, Bart. 
London: Ricnarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 
me... DORAN’S NEW 
cond Thousand, post 8vo, 10s. 
K NIGHTS AND THEIR DAY s By Dr. Doran. 
By the same Author. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the HOUSE of 
HANOVER. Second Thousand, Two Vols., with Portraits. 21s. 
HABITS and MEN, with REMNANTS of RECORDS on the 
MAKERS of BOTH. Second Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Second 


TABLE TRAITS, with SOMETHING on THEM. 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 63. 
London: Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
USED IN THE AND OXFORD. 


Now 
HE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES K or ‘ASONING. Revised 
and Approved by the Archbishop of Dustin. By Ropert Boyp Kipp, B.A, 
London: Ricnarp Benrtuey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
THE EDITION OF MR. ey ed be WORK, 
rary Edition, Two Vols. 8vo, with Port: 
| | ISTORY. "ot "the REIGN of PHILIP Il. ‘SPAIN, By 
Hickiina Prescort. 
the same Author 
HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 
Library Edition, Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 
HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. Library Edition. 
Two Vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 
HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PERU. Library Edition. 
Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s, 
BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. Library Edition. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 10s. 
London: Ric#arp heey | Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
CABINET ong gd OF MR. PRESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in Two Vols. crown Svo, with Portraits, 12s. 
| | ISTORY of the REIGN of PHILIP II. of SPAIN. By 
Hicktrne Prescorr. 

Uniform editions with the above of Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works and Essays 
may also be had of Mr. Bentley: the Historical Works for 12s. each ; the Essays for 4s. 
London: Rrewarp Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

THE — EDITION OF MR, PRESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 
ready, in One Volume, with a Portrait, 5s. 
RESCOTT’S. *PHILIP Il. OF SPAIN. Mr. Prescott’s other 
z wae Works may also be had of Mr. Bentley, in One Volume, with a 
, 5s. 
London: Bentcry, Publisher in Ordinary Majesty. 
Just ready, Vol. LV. (completing the Work), 8v: 
ORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMORIALS AND CORRE. 
SPONDENCE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
London: Rrewarp Bentvry, Publisher in to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 5: 
from the WRITINGS of DR. WHATELY, 
London: Rrewarp Bentiry, Publisher in Ordinary to 


Archbishop of Dublin. With his Grace’s permission 
This day is Published, Cheaper Edition, in Two Vo! 
POLITICAL HISTORY of the PAPACY PERIOD 
of the REFORMATION, By the Rev. J. E. Ripper, Author of “The Latin 
English Dictionary.” 
London: Ricwarp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
ee CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
Now ready, in One Volume, 5s. 
ERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology 
By D. M‘Avsianp. 
London: Ricwarp BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “THE INITIALS.” 
This is One Volume, 5s, 
7 HE IN y the Baroness TAUTPHOENS. 
London : Benttey, New Burlington-street. 


This day, New Edition, Three Vols. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 18s, 
EMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND under the 
STUARTS, including the PROTECTORATE, By Jonn 
London : ican Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
ready, Third and Concluding Volume, 8vo, 14s. 
AMAR’ LINE'S MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARAC- 
TERS, including Madame de Sévigné, Bossuet, &c. 
Also, the First Part of the Work, in Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
London : Publisher in to Her Majesty. 
ae in Two Vols. 8vo, 2 
Hyerorr OF CHRIST AN CH URCHES AND SECTS from 
the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By the Rev. J. B., Marspen, A.M. Author 
of “The Earlier and Later Puritans.” 
London: Ricnarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. CXCVI., is Published 
his Day CONTENTS: 

a ‘oe Family Histories, VI. New Letters of Southey. 

II. The Haldanes. VII. Montalembert on England. 
III. Lewis’ Early Roman History. VIII. The Peace, and its Effects on the 
IV. Ruskin on Art. Condition of Turkey. 

V. The Triton and the Minnows, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, for MAY. 
No. V. Price 1s. CONTENTS: 

Prometheus. On Popular Lectures considered as an 

Unhealthy Employments. irregular Channel of National Educa- 


The Sacrifice: A Tale, tion, 

Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. Riding Together. 

Carlyle, Chapter IT. The Suitor of Low Degree. 

A Night in a Cathedral. 

London: Bett and Darpy, Fleet-street. 
NOW READY, MAY NUMBER. 
No. VI. of the 
T. JAMES’S MEDLEY: or, Fiction, Facts, and Fancies, from 
the Roadside of Life. CONTENTS : 

I. Rags and Ragged Schools. Vv. In No. II. 
IL. Fishing at Windsor. VI. Philip 


ILI, A Leaf from a Log of Forty Years VIL. The Little Mermaid. 
A VIII. Whose Fault was it Pana “Kars 


IV. A Visit to Norway. Fell? 
Joun Mitcne tt, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old Bond-strect. 


On the 1st of April was published, price 5s. 
NATIONAL REVIE W.—No. 


IV. 
CONTENTS : 

VI. The English Stage. 

VI. The — tendencies of 


I. Characteristics of Goethe. 

II. Early English Explorers. 

IIL. University Reform—Cambridge. Am 
IV. Mr. Macaulay. VIII. The Aantetnn Peace. 
¥. Conversation and Poetry of Rogers, IX. Mediatorial Religion, 

“We are disposed to think the present number the best of the ‘National Review’ 
which has appeared i. though none hitherto have been wanting in power or inte- 
rest. . . Certain it is that the articles, without exception, display reflective a 
not too common among writers of reviews. Let it be added that they ~~ not dull be- 
cause they hap) ce ney to be thoughtful. Whether judged rightly or wrongly, whoever or 
whatever is judged in the ‘ National’ appears to be judged with care | ‘deliberation, 
and upon every topic something not commonplace is formed and said. We do not 
care to specify any article when all are noticeably good, but choose rather to commend the 
‘National Review’ as a whole to the respect of all our readers.” — Examiner, April 12th. 

London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Published this day, price 6s. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIE W.—No. XLIX. 
CONTENTS: 
I, PLAYS AND PURITANS, 
Il. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE MR, JUSTICE TALFOURD, 
Ill. HISTORICAL PAINTING—MACAULAY. 
IV. BRITISH NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
V. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
VI. THE WEATHER AND ITS PROGNOSTICS. 
VII. INDIAN LITERATURE. 
VIII. OUTRAGES ON WOMEN. 
IX. PEACE AND ITS POLITICAL DUTIES, 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; Glasgow: D. Bryer; 
London: Apams, and Co. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCX. is just published. 
CONTENTS: 
I—MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
IL—THE CORRECTOR OF SHAKSPEARE: COLLIER, AND SINGER, 
III.—THE GREEK PEOPLE AND THE GREEK KINGDOM, 
IV.—BODY AND MIND. 
V.—THE AUSTRIAN CONCORDAT, 
VI.—SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
VIIL—RUSKINISM. 
VIIIL—FRENCH JUDGMENTS OF ENGLAND: MONTALEMBERT & REMUSAT. 
NOTE ON LANGDALE’S MEMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT. 
London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Biacg. 


NEW TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s. 
TARY oF *k JOURNEY TO THE EAST, in the Autumn of 
By Wrtt1aM Bramont, Esq., Corresponding Member of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Jerusalem. 
London : Brown, Gresx, Lonemans. 


Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
RIVULET ; Contribution to Sacred Song. By THomas 


T. Lyncn. Author of “ Memorials of Theophilus Trinal,” &e. 
London : 


Loneman, Brown, Green, and 


Just published, Demy 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Post free from Wednesbury 

A DISSERTATION ON SACRED CHRONOLOGY, containing 
Scripture Evidence to show that the Creation of Man took place 5833 years 
before Christ. To which is added, an arrangement of the Dynasties of Manetho, on a 
principle which renders Egyptian and Bible Chronology perfectly harmonious, By 
the Rev. Narnan Rovsr. 
London: Lonemay, Browy, Green, and Lonemans, 
Wednesbury: C, Britten, 


London: Printed by Tsomas Cnoatr Savitt and James Atton Epwarps, at — Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Yublished by 
is Parken and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the pnd County.— 
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